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Farm Department. 


Conducted by J. H. Brown, who lives on his 
farm at Climax, Mich., which is conducted as 
the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. 1 
correspcndence for this department should be 
eent to Climax, Mich. 








THE EDITOR'S FARM NOTES. 





PREFERS TO LEAVE MANURE IN HEAPS. 

In a recent issue it was stated that 
it was bad to haul out manure in win- 
ter and leave in heaps. 

Now, Mr. Brown says it is better to 
spread from the sled or wagon as fast 
as drawn out. Perhaps it is on some 
kinds of soil. 

Three years ago I drew in winter 
when there was six inches of snow on 
the ground. Covered two acres of 
heavy clay soil that I wanted to sow 
to oats in the spring. It was corn 
stubble. 

I commenced plowing April 16th; 
plowed eight acres, then came to where 
I had spread the manure in the winter. 
It was so wet I had to leave it for a 
week. Sowed what I had plowed, 
then came qa shower, which put me off 
another week. Then I went on and 
plowed and sowed the manured por- 
iion, which was still very wet. 

When I plowed this portion again 
the following fall for wheat the ground 
was like a brick, and has not got over 
it yet. Where I left the manure in 
heaps last winter I did not have aay 
trouble, as I spread only just as fast 
as I plowed. 

Last winter I did the same thing on 
another lot that I fall plowed. I drew 
the manure in the winter on four acres 
and spread from the sled. April 23rd 
1 cultivated over six acres. 

When I spread the manure I had to 
stop and wait for it. I finally sowed 
the field the 28th of April, and it was 
not in good order then, and the crop 
did not do as well on the manured part 
as on the rest of the field. 

Now I am drawing out manure 
(January 30), but I leave it in heaps. 
I intend to plant corn on the land. It 
is bean ground that I did not sow to 
wheat. 

My neighbors are doing the same as 
I am on the heavy clay soil, and they 
think as I do, that they can spread it 
as fast as they plow and get better re- 
sults than to spread when drawn in 
the winter. 

Livingston Co., Mich. E. R. MERITHEW. 

Friend Merithew brings up a ques- 
tion that should be more thoroughly 
discussed. There are various condi- 
tions to consider when planning to haul 
out manure during the winter months, 
in this latitude, and the above commu- 
nication makes their consideration the 
more pertinent at this time. 

We are of the opinion that our friend 
made a mistake in putting manure on 
the ground intended for oats. The soil 
was heavy, and the manure spread on 
so thickly on that portion manured, 
that the surface soil was slow in thaw 
ing out. 

Had this tield been intended for corn. 
friend Merithew would have had no 
trouble, though we would recommend 
spreading the manure very evenly and 
thinly all over the field, rather than 
“doping” a small portion thereof so 
heavily. 

Oat ground must usually be plowed 
sO early in the spring that we would 
Yenerally refrain from practicing win- 
ter hauling and spreading at all on 








such ground. If we were to haul and 
spread’ on fall plowed ground, we 
should take extra pains to see that the 
manure was finely pulverized and 
spread at the rate of not more than 
eight loads per acre. 

But the proper place to haul and 
spread manure, during the fall and 
early winter, is on sod ground (clover, 
or clover and timothy meadow), in- 
tended for corn the following spring. 
This is what we have advocated in 
‘these columns for some time past. 

Manure thinly and evenly spread on 
such land, where the surface is level. 
or only moderately rolling, is taken up 
by the grass roots as fast as the liquid 
portion percolates into the surface soil. 
All portions of the surface receive an 
equal amount of the fertility furnished 
in soluble form, and there is no waste. 
such as occurs when the manure is left 
in heaps in the field for any length of 
time. 

We should, by no means, haul out 
manure throughout the fall and winter 
and leave in piles, no matter how 
small or large. The liquid portion is 
leached out by the rains and percolates 
down into and below the surface soil 
underneath each pile. 

The crops grown the following sea- 
son on this land will have a bunchy 
appearance. Between each of these 
piles the crop will be very little better 
than it would have been with no ma- 
nurial application, while a large 
bunchy growth of grain shows the lat- 
itude and longitude of every manure 
pile in the field. 

Friend Merithew’'s failure with win- 

ter spreading did not result so much 
from the kind of soil, as from too thick 
spreading or “doping” of a small por- 
tion of the field. The next cause was 
that he put this manure on ground 
that must be plowed so very early in 
the spring. 
* In this connection, we must say that 
we have spread manure on very heavy 
clay loam soil in midwinter, spreading 
thinly and evenly, and commenced 
plowing as soon as the surface soil was 
dry enough to plow. There was no 
frost whatever underneath the ma- 
nured portion of the field. 

Some farmers commence plowing too 
early on such heavy soil. It hurts the 
land to plow when fairly saturated 
with moisture, and the lumps which 
result may not become thoroughly pul- 
verized in years. It is better to wait 
even a week or ten days, though the 


season be called late. Very generally 


‘we should prefer to plow oat ground 


in the fall, provided conditions are fa- 
vorable, even on corn ground. 

We believe friend Merithew made a 
mistake again during the past winter 
in not spreading his manure from the 
sled. This time he plants to corn and 
would not commence plowing before 
the latter part of April at least. There 
would certainly be no frost in the sur- 
face soil at that time. 

As it is, the manure in the heaps has 
been leaching more or less ever since 
hauled out from the stables. We 





should prefer one large manure pile in 

the barnyard all this time, rather than 

hundreds of small piles in the field. 
SAND VETCH OR HAIRY VETCH. 

Will some of ‘my brother farmers 
give their experience with sand yetch’* 
Where can the seed be obtained? 

Berrien Co., Mich. VICTOR H. THOMAS. 

We have had no experience with 
sand vetch, but can furnish you some 
“particulars.” On dry sandy soils this 
plant does better than almost any 
other plant in furnishing plenty of 
forage for early summer use. How- 
ever, we have no use for it on our 
farm. 

The seed may be obtained of some 
of the seedsmen who advertise in The 
Farmer. You can sow in the fall, 
from one bushel to six pecks per acre, 
sowing broadcast or in drills. We 
should prefer drilling. The seed may 
be sown early in the spring for soiling 
purposes, and is preferable to fall sow- 
ing in latitudes where the winters are 
usually severe. 

The vetch for feeding purposes 
should be cut when in full bloom. Like 
peas, the vetch does better if supported 
by some growing grain, such as oats 
or wheat. 

LOW DOWN TRUCK WHEELS. 

In a recent Farmer you recommend 
steel wheels 30 and 34 inches high and 
four-inch tread. I bought, seven years 
ago, wheels 30 and 34 inches high, five- 
inch tread. 

I laid off a good set of high narrow- 
tread wheels and have not put them on 
since. The metal wheels had rims 
one-half inch thick. They are now 
worn to less than three-eighths inch, 
but I would not now give them for the 
best wooden truck wheels made. 

I would advise six-inch tread, and 
the front wheels to be not over 24 
inches high, being wide, if they go well 
under the load in turning. Three of 
us bought wheels at the same time and 
saved 10 per cent; the others got higher 
and narrower tread, one 3%, the other 
four-inch. Mine have given the best 
satisfaction. There has not been a 
cent’s worth of repairs in seven years. 

Monroe Co., Mich. J. W. MORRIS. 

If the platform is to be wide and 
project over the wheels, we think, with 
you, that the front wheels should not 
be more than 24 inches in diameter, 
and the rear wheels 28 inches. 

Were we to use the sectional wooden 
wheels advertised in this paper, we 
should prefer six-inch tire. We have 
considered the four-inch tire or rim 
better for the steel wheels, but having 
used none wider, we may be mistaken. 

Your experience goes to prove the 
steel wheel a good investment. Would 
not a steel wheel with removable box 
be preferable? This is what we think 
of purchasing. 

SOWING FALL RYE THIS SPRING. 

Could I sow fall rye and turn under 
to good advantage for fall wheat? 
That is, to sow the rye in the spring, 
as early as possible? 

Huron Co., Mich. M. FREMONT. 

We should prefer not to sow rye this 
spring. Had rather sow Canadian 
field peas for this purpose, in your 
locality. For best results, rye should 
be sown early in the fall. 

CORN AND OATS FOR PIGS. 

I wish to inquire as to the results of 
feeding corn and oats, ground, to sows 
and young pigs. I find it impossible 








to get other feed in the amount which 
I am now using. 

Clinton Co., Mich. A. KINNEY. 

Corn and oats will do very well if 
you feed largely of the oats, say 100 
pounds of corn to 200 pounds of oats. 
Too much corn meal is fed to young 
pigs very generally. We prefer shorts 
or fine middlings, and also some bran. 
when obtainable at reasonable prices. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
HARVEST RYE INSTEAD OF 
PLOWING UNDER. 

In reply to Marion Coomer’s query 
as to plowing in a crop of rye, follow- 
ing with buckwheat, plowed in, and 
sowing to wheat the first of Septem- 

ber, I would add: 

If his object is to enrich his land in 
the shortest time, with the greatest 
economy, he should harvest his rye 
and change it so far as its value will 
go in commercial or home fertilizer. 
applying as a top dressing or sowing 
clover seed alone. 

Plow the ground immediately after 
harvesting the rye, and keep the 
ground well harrowed. I have yet to 
see enough benefit from plowing in rye 
to pay for the grain that would have 
been harvested on sand land. Any 
leguminous crop plowed in never fails 
to benefit any soil. 

Manistee Co., Mich. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
CORN WORMS, BEANS AND 
WHEAT: 





W. K. §&. 








In 1884 I planted a field of eighteen 
acres to corn. The soil was quite a 
heavy loam. It was a stiff sod of June 
and blue grasses, well covered with’ 
manure, plowed and fitted well, and 
planted on the 15th and 16th of May. 

The seed was good. In fifteen or 
twenty days the worms destroyed at 
least three-fourths of the corn, taking 
it clean in places. i 

I planted iu beans. The field was 
well cultivated, and on the 26th and 
27th of September was sown to Fultz 
wheat. Two days’ work with two 
teams put the wheat in. 

I gathered 450 bushels of ears of 
corn, sold $70 worth of beans and 765 
bushels of wheat, threshers’ measure. 
which overrun three pounds to the 
bushel. 

I have planted the same field twice 
since, and have not been troubled with 
worms, nor on any other field. Crows, 
birds, gophers and other vermin do not 
seem to like the corn, and my remedy 
has been to smoke the seeds. I use 
hickory chunks usually for smoking. 


CHAUNCEY COOPER. 
Lenawee Co., Mich. 


(Such ground should be plowed in 
the fall if the soil and surface are such 
that there is little danger of washing. 
A still better way is to keep such land 
in short rotation, unless laid by for per- 
manent pasture. 

If farmers would more generally 
adopt some regular rotation of crops 
for each field, not longer than four 
years in duration, there would be far 
better results in soil conditions and 
crop returns. A farm of 80 acres 
could be divided so as to put ali the 
plow land into four fields, reserving 
a few acres around the buildings for 
lawn, yards and feed lots. 

Some such arrangement would ob- 
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viate the trouble from failure in crop 
production from the immediate use of 
stiff clay loam sod, freshly plowed and 
planted to spring crops, for there 
would be no such sod to plow up. 

Friend Cooper secured a good yield 
of crops from this field after all, and 
it shows that he is a good farmer, in 
utilizing every opportunity. But he 
wished to secure a good crop of corn 
on the field, and might have had from 
1,500 te 1,800 bushels of ears of corn, 
provided the field had been in short ro- 
tation with clover, or even had he 
plowed the previous fall. 

We have often heard of the smoking 
of seed to repel undesirable depreda- 
tions, but never tried the plan.—Ed.) 


SHREDDED FODDER AGAIN. 





We were a little surprised to see in 
The Farmer an article by our friend 
Martz, of Putnam county, Ohio, pur- 
porting to be a reply to our article on 
shredding fodder. I was not surprised 
at the article so much as the methods 
of reasoning he employed to prove that 


we were mistaken in our conclusions 
that the husking and shredding process 
was too risky and costly for general 
adoption by the farmers under pres- 
ent conditions. I would hardly feel 
like taking up space in the columns of 
The Farmer to correct the statements 
made by friend Martz if I did not 
know him and know that he is honest 
in his statements and believes that he 
knows just what he is talking about, 
and would not write anything mislead- 
ing if he knew it to be so, upon any 
subject. 

His first statement that I employed 
too much help when shredding would 
prove but little, if true, as I only had 
nine men, while he had eight to do 
the same work. As I did not count 
labor of teans anything, the fact that 
I had an extra team would make no 
difference in cost either way. Besides 
our teams were kept busy all the time 
except once when machine stopped for 
repairs. Mr. M. should have stated 
distance he hauled, where work can be 
done with three teams. 

But let us grant that point. Mr. M. 
says he husks and shreds 300 bushels 
per day of nine hours, for $10, and 
$1.12% for board, or $11.12% in all. 
Will you tell us what pays for the 
labor of those eight men you have at 
work and the cost of fuel consumed by 
engine? Come, let us reason together. 
Husking 300 bushels, including board, 
$11.12%; eight men one day, $8; fuel 
for engine one day, 75 cents. Total, 
$19.87, instead of $11.1214, or $6.25 per 
hundred bushels. 

Will anyone deny that this is not a 
fair statement of cost bill according to 
friend Martz’s own statement of help 
employed and cost of shredding? Now, 
had this been husked by hand at the 
‘highest price paid for husking in this 
locality, it would have been: Husking 
300 bushels, at 4 cents, $12; hauling 
same to crib, $1.50; hauling fodder to 
barn, $4; total, $17.50; difference in 
favor of hand husking, $2.37 for 300 
bushels. 

Again, Mr. M. states that “the food 
value of the fodder is increased from 
30 to 50 per cent by shredding.” This, 
if true, would be very important to 
stock growers. But the writer fails 
to inform his readers just how that 
increased value is obtained. It cer- 
tainly does not add to the nutritive 
value of that portion of the fodder 
generally consumed by the animals. 
So it must be by putting the stalk in 
such condition that 50 per cent more 
will be eaten than when fed whole. 

But from close observation ourselves, 
as well as from statements from oth- 
ers, we are led to regard this as not 
being true. For, so far as we can as- 
eertain, without actually weighing, 
our own stock leaves just as large a 
per cent of the fodder as when fed 
whole. We think we can tell friend 
Martz where the increased richness 
comes in. If he will examine his shred- 
ded fodder he will find quite an 
amount of shelled corn mixed all 
through it, and of course that should 
add very materially to its value for 
feed. But it does so at the expense of 
the corn in the crib, both in appear- 
ance and value, and is no gain to the 
owner whatever. 

Another thing. It is almost impos- 
sible to get corn husked in this way in 
fit condition to put in crib and keep 
in bulk any length of time. The 
amount of husk and silk left on ears 
would render it a most unsightly mess 
to take to market. I know some of 
the advocates of the process say this 
makes no difference, but if their husk- 
ers, when husking by hand, happen to 


leave a tenth part as much dirt on 
corn, they object at once. 

It seems to me, if we want to make 
a fair comparison of the two methods 
so as to get real information and as- 
certain the real advantages to be 
gained by this method, we should al- 
low the same conditions in both. And 
if we do this it only adds to the advan- 
tages of hand husking over shredding. 
whichever way you may take it. Any 
good husker will husk for 25 per cent 
less if allowed to leave the corn in the 
same condition as it is when it comes 
from the shredder. 

But it is claimed that the increased 
value of the fodder comes mainly 
from having it stored in the barn dur- 
ing bad weather, thus preventing any 
damage from exposure in that way. 
But judging from experience as well 
as observation, there has been about 
as large a per cent of shredded fodder 
spoiled or damaged by heating or 
moulding, by being put in when not in 
proper condition, as there is where it 
is bundled and left to stand in the field 
during winter. In fact, the risk is so 
great in this way that this fact alone 
has prevented some of our own neigh- 
bors from shredding this fall and win- 
ter. 

And we believe where farmers have 
room to put their bundled fodder in 
barn or’shed in the fall, its food value 
is just as great as it can be, in what- 
ever way it may be prepared. That 
shredding puts it in fine condition for 
bedding stock no one will deny, al- 
though we have heard farmers claim 
that stock would eat it nearly all up 
and then extol its virtues for bedding. 
ete. But it is a well known fact that 
we cannot “eat our cake and keep it, 
too,” and if the animals eat such a 
large portion there must be a corre- 
spondingly small amount left for bed- 
ding and manures. 

There are many advantages that 
eould be gained by handling our fod- 
der in this way, however, if there were 
not so many risks and such heavy 
costs attending it, but it will not, in 
our opinion, come into general prac- 
tice until the cost is reduced in some 
way and some of the risks removed 
in some way not now known. 

It is possible that friend Martz, who 
owns and has run a husker and shred- 
der four years, jumped at the conclu- 
sion that our article might injure the 
business of those who had the ma- 
chines and wished to operate them 
But we had no such thought. We only 
wished to give our experience for the 
benefit of those who were in doubt as 
to the economy of the practice, and 
also to show some of the disadvan- 
tages as well as the advantages at- 
tending this new process. For it is 
well known that the virtues of almost 
any new business or method of work 
are sometimes unduly extolled or mag- 
nified by those who first adopt them; 
not intentionally so, however, but be- 
cause they may have had insufficient 
experience to give the matter a fair 
test. And it seems to be that way in 
some places with this business, for we 
know of some who were strong advo- 
cates of this way of caring for fodder 
a year or two since, who now claim it 
has too many objections for them to 
engage in it under present conditions. 


Those who have tried shredding with 
threshing machines, after the fodder 
has been husked by hand, and the 
fodder let stand until thoroughly 
cured, say it is much cheaper and the 
risk of overheating or moulding much 
less, and recommend the latter meth- 
od as being the better one. They get 
all the benefits from shredding with 
but little risk and less cost, and the 
work can be done later in the season 
when husking is over, or at times when 
the weather is too cold to husk. 

And the fodder can be handled from 
field ready for shredding with the 
farmer’s own force, or by exchanging 
for sufficient help to do the work. 
which according to Mr. M.’s method of 
calculation would reduce the cost to 
the minimum if it did not prevent any 
cost at all. And we believe this will 
be the method of shredding that will 
come into general practice among the 
farmers if it is practiced at all. 

Allen Co., 0. JOHN BEGG. 

(Having had considerable experience 
with cut and shredded corn fodder for 
the last four years, we partially agree 
with friend Begg in his statements. 

There may be from 25 to 35 per cent 
more of the stalk material eaten when 
cut or shredded, but we cannot “fig- 
ure” that 50 per cent more is con- 
sumed. More is eaten when cut, for 
the reason that the stalk material is 
presented in a more palatable condi- 
tion. 

Hither cut or shredded stalks, that 





' are not consumed, are utilized for bed- 





ding in both our stables. There has 
been more waste—or fodder rejected 
—by our cattle during the past winter 
because some of the corn was frosted 
before we got it cut and shocked last, 
fall. 

We would prefer to husk our cofh 
by hand, as the work would cost us 
less, and we also prefer to stack our 
stover in the barrack and shred as 
needed, say two loads per week, using 
the power windmill, when there is 
wind enough to run the heavy six- 
horse shredder. 

In a cold, dry, steady winter the 
large mows and stacks of shredded 
stover will keep all right. But during 
a warm, wet, that is, an open winter, 
there will be more or less’ spoiled 
stover. 

The large power huskers and shred- 
ders are all right to use on farms 
where the storage capacity and ar- 
rangement is such that no deteriora- 
tion of the product is liable to occur. 
Such conditions do not obtain on our 
farm.—Ed.) 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


FARM BOOKKEEPING. 


I have been tempted several times 
to write to this paper, and when I no- 
ticed the articles on bookkeeping it 
thoroughly stirred me up. Now, you 
have struck a subject that I can talk 
about, for I have had actual practice 
in farm bookkeeping. 

It certainly is as necessary to keep 
books on the farm as in any other busi- 
ness. It is the principal reason why 
boys do not stay on the farm. 

I know it is the only reason why I 
am a farmer. I kept books in several 
different branches of business. 

But I found it to be the most inter- 
esting to keep farm books. Anyone 
that has any ambition at all cannot 
help but take an interest in farming 
if they keep a good set of double entry 
books, and the more pride they take in 
them the more they will enjoy farm 
ing. I have kept farm books for sev- 
eral years, and I can show the exact 
cost of every crop, the gains and losses 
on stock, and all expenses since I 
commenced farming. 

Now, you may think I spend all of 
my time at this work. But anyone 
that understands double entry book- 
keeping need not spend more than one 
hour o feach day to keep them for a 
100-acre farm 

A few figures from my books are 
given below: 

DEBIT ACCOUNT. 


Cost of plowing and sewing seven 








acres of oats, $2.79 per acre.........-. $19 35 
Harvesting, $1.90 per acre............. 13 33 
I’nreshing, $1.25 per acre............-- 8 75 

Total, $5.95 per ACTEC..........-ee eens $41 63 

43 bu., ater per bu. per acre. 

REDIT ACCOUNT. 
300 bu., 16e.. Cosubababbaiewnunesne ane $48 00 
SOE ccccccceness ccdeseccascsstons 700 
$55 00 
ssn poke $13 3t 


work, and Si per day for team. so you 
get some profit for yourself and team. 

I can turn to my books any day and 
examine the accounts in this way of 
all crops that I have raised. Now, is 
this worth anything? Couldn’t you 
afford to spend one hour each day in 
order to have such a record? 

If you keep such accounts you will 
not hold beans that cost you 60 cents 
for $1.25 when you can get $1 per 
bushel, when finally they go down to 
40 cents. Neither will you sell corn 
that cost 14 cents for 10 cents per 
bushel. 

Now that you have my experience, 
I hope that, if you, brother farmers. 
want to make your children a present, 
you will give them a practical business 
education. I am sure that it will do 
them more good than almost anything 
else. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

(The keeping of accounts is com. 
mendable, and there are various meth- 
ods that are simple and require little 
time. 

However, very few farmers will fol- 
low the practice of double entry book- 
keeping, no matter how much we 
preach and advocate such a form. s 

A day book and simple blank book 
for memoranda are all that we find 
necessary, and such field accounts as 
our friend describes are made up at 
the end of the season from data taken 
from the memorandum book. 

It takes not more than ten minutes 
per day to enter all details and items, 
and these are duly entered in the reg- 
ular order and at the time of their oc- 
eurrence. The combined day book and 
memorandum is carried in our pocket 
at all times.—Ed.) 





For HoARsENESs, CovUGHs, ASTHMA AND 
BRONCHIAL TROUBLES use “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches.”’ Sold onlyin boxes. Avoid imitations, 
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RUMELY 
ENGINES 


EMBRACE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
Traction fessane Semi-Port- 
able, Simple and ; 
En e @ 
They are late tosupply the greatest amount @ 
of power from the least amount of fuel with 
the least attention. Traction engines range 
from 8 to 20 h.p. and their leading features are @ 
Large Traction Power, 
Fast Travel, Easy Steamers, ¢ 
simplicity, great strength and dur: ability. * 
Boilers are made of best steel boiler plate of 60,000 ® 
Ibs, tensile strength. Fire box surrounded with 3 
. Make also Threshers, Horse Powers 
and Saw Mills. All are described more fully in 3 
our illustrated catalogue. Send for it—[T’§ uy $ 
M. RUMELY CO., LAPORTE, IND. 
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Is a Fence that has a Patent Chain Tightener that 

can be opened for the passage of steck and farm 

implements. This is the only wire fence that 

can be oO qpanee. Write for circular and prices. 
MON SENSE FENCE 


co. 
No. 32 Main Street, Homer, "Mich. 































































































“Comes and Goes, — 


but stillisa “stayer.’’ Come summer, come win 
ter, The Page abides unchanged. We've told you 
over and again it’s the coil that doesit. That 
coilis patented by the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


THE WILLMARTH FENCE MACHINE. 


ou cannot afford to 








R a factory made 
fence when a machine 
for weaving the best 
fence made can be 
page I for the smal! 
= m of $3.50, which is 
all that is asked for the Willmarth Fence Ma- 
chine, the simplest, best and most durable on the 
market. Send for circular to the Willmarth Fence 
Machine Co., mfrs Fence Supplies, Detroit, Mich. 
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FIELD AND HOG FENCE. 


with or without lower cable barbed. All horizontal lines 
are cables, not effec by_heat and cold. Steel Picket 
Lawn and M.M.S. Poultry Fence, Steel Gates, Posts, etc. 


UNION FENCE CO. DeKalb, Il. 
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= . Pfence that. costs no more \ - | 
z st @'than plain fence. Its name') Om 
ti 3 PISCYCLONE. Our lawn fence’ & 2 
FE = & 2nd gates are the finestever ) “4 
<q seen and very strong. Mind you: m 
a there is rior nacttes “ Rt as good.” 0 
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GEND for the A. B. C. of 
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IWOVEN-WITH 
THE FAIRMERS 


SFENCETOOLIS 
3 3) DEL FREE} 


est cost, fix old fences for 
pigs and bulls. J. P. VIS 
SERING, Bx. 191, Alton, Il Il. 


‘A Break in Wire Fence 


If ina Buchanan Fence is easily tone 
fPauickly repaired ; broken stays replaced by 
t Tf new ones ; broken wires easily spliced by 
+} g tension, draw wire through > 

enough to splice. After — draw up Y 
means of chain tension. ures stock ; easy 
tokeep in repair; prices reasonable. Send stamp for catalogue. 


BUCHANAN FENCE CO. Box10. Smithville. Qhio. 


OU METHING 

ENCE A ENT WE RANE, Soy ai 

your business. vette 

Bond Steel Post Co. Adrian, Mich 
SUGAR BEET SEED The best strain. Send 
® $1 for quarter acre trial 
lot by mail, postage paid with directions. Sow now: 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, 52 Dey 8t., New York 
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THE HOLSTEIN AS A GENERAL 
PURPOSE COW. 


ro the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

1 have been a subscriber to your 
yiluable paper for the last year, but 
ihis is my first attempt to write an 
artide for it. To start with, I wish 
ig ask you if you consider it mere 
profitable to sell milk to the cream- 
ories at 80e per ewt. all winter than to 
sell butter? In my opinion the aver- 
ave farmer makes a mistake by sell- 
ing milk. He robs his pigs and calves, 
if he has any, and is running his stock 
and farm down. Many farmers sell 
milk, also their hay. I approve of 
musing mostly clover hay, and when I 
cnn buy nice June clover delivered for 
$4 per ton, I buy a year’s supply be- 
sides my own, and raise plenty of well 
bred young stock and feed out all hay 
and grain on my farm. I find by so 
doing I have at least 200 wagon loads 
of manure in my barnyard this spring, 
and have covered one field and have 
enough to cover another. By making 
butter I have plenty of skim milk for 
pigs and calves, and they do nicely if 
properly fed. 

In regard to a general purpose cow, 
in the last year I have come to the 
conclusion that the well-bred Holstein 
is the kind, as I have often been tired 
of milking two or three cows to get 
one pail of milk when one good regis- 
tered Holstein cow would give as much 
as two or three common cows all win- 
ter, and you have only one to shelter 
and feed. Many claim their milk is 
poor and blue. I have found out dif- 
ferent. It is true with many herds, 
but no one is to blame but ourselves 
if we buy stock from such herds to 
start with. Dairy cows of any kind 
can be ruined, and their milk 1un low 
in butter fat if not properly bred. But 
in breeding, each year when you make 
a change, change for the better, and 
use a sire that is out of stock that 
tests higher in butter fat than your 
own if you can find him, and you will 
soon have a model herd, in quality as 
well as quantity. If you follow breed- 
ing for a purpose you can accomplish 
it in time. 

W. M. GILLETT. 

Shiawassee County, Mich. 

Our correspondent apparently 
thinks that the “general purpose” cow 
now under discussion is one that gives 
a large amount of milk which tests 
high in butter fats. We expected he 
would tell how his Holstein steers feed 
in comparison with others. Everyone 
knows that a good Holstein is a deep 
milker, but are not impressed with the 
feeding qualities of the breed. What 
Mr. Gillett says about selling milk is 
to a certain extent true. But we have 
found districts in which milk is large- 
ly sold generally in good shape finan- 
cially, and the farms well kept up. As 
a matter of fact a pound of butter 
takes less from a farm in comparison 
With its value than any other product 
we know of. Perhaps a pound of wool 
Will be found a close competitor. But 
ihat pound of butter has cost a great 
deal of hard Jabor in the barn and in 
the household, and it must be intelli- 
gent and never-tiring labor as weil. 
Taking the whole question of butter- 
making under consideration, we think 
in a majority of cases a good creamery 
Within a reasonable distance of the 
farm gives better returns to the farm- 
er, one year with another, and saves 
uch work to the women of the house- 
hold, than if the butter was made on 
each farm. The skim milk is saved 
for the pigs and ealyes, and the trouble 
and annoyance of hunting up a market 
for the butter is saved, ‘The butter 
for the district is then of even quality, 
hot 2 mixture running from extra to 
the lowest grade. Of course we know 
that there haye been numberless fail- 
ures of creameries in this and other 
States, but they have always come 
from the ruinous prices paid for 
plants, the difficulty of procuring a 
lirst-class butter-maker who was also 
a business man, and the jealousies and 
interference of patrons with their man- 
agement. Those started under proper 


auspices, and run on business prin- 
ciples, have proved a boon to every 
district in which they have been estab- 
lished, 

Our correspondent’s ideas regarding 
the growing of fodder crops and feed- 
ing them out on the farm are certainly 





sound. A farmer who makes a busi- 
ness of growing clover hay to sell 
is sure to get in worse shape from 
year to year. <A crop of clover hay, 
especially if the seed is allowed to par- 
tially mature, takes a great deal from 
the soil. The value of the crop comes 
from feeding it out on the farm and 
turning it under to keep up the soil’s 
fertility, not selling it at $4 per ton, 
as many farmers have done the past 
winter. 

But this is outside of the ‘‘general 
purpose” cow, the topic we thought 
Mr. Gillett intended to discuss. That 
sort of a cow is not only able to pay 
her way at the pail, but her male prog- 
eny, which will average 50 per cent of 
the whole, will be good feeders, ma- 
ture early, and sell near the top of the 
market when well finished. Besides 
that, when her days of usefulness in 
the dairy are over, this cow should 
make a good careass of beef herself. 
In comparing the profits of the special 
dairy and the general purpose cow, 
there is another point which is seldom 
given thought. It is this: If a cow’s 
‘alves are 50 per cent male and 50 per 
cent female, it is safe to say that one- 
third of the females will not prove 
first-class dairy animals, or even be 
capable of paying their owner any 
profit over their cost. Thus, if the 
special dairy cow, during. her life, pro- 
duces say ten calves, five of them will 
be bulls, which will not pay to feed, 
and one or two heifers, which will not 
prove profitable dairy animals. The 
case will then stand this way: Five 
bulls and one or two heifers which are 
not worth anything to feed, and three 
oy four heifers which will make 
good dairy cows. There is as yet 
no breed of dairy cows which can be 
depended upon to produce heifers 
which will in every instance prove 
profitable in the dairy. On the other 
hand the calves of the general purpose 
cow will, if she is bred to good bulls, 
invariably prove good feeders, so that 
out of ten calves there will be five 
bulls and two heifers which will make 
profitable breeders, and three heifers 
which should be good dairy animals. 
We are supposing the cows in each 
case to be good grades, and bred to 
pure bred bulls. Would the results as 
a rule be much different than those 
figured on? And does not the general 
purpose cow become more valuable 
the longer she is considered? 


iad 
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For The Michigan Farmer. 
TIMELY TOPICS. 

Every breeder, no matter of what 
kind of stock, when he enters the 
‘anks with stock breeders does so with 
a more or less definite ambition or 
aim. Generally, and I might say 
rightfully, most of us enter upon the 
breeding of fine stock with the hope 
that we may profit financially thereby. 
And yet, take the country over, there 
are perhaps ten men who fail utterly 
or at least lose money in the breeding 
of pure bred stock to one who suc- 
ceeds. Experienced stock breeders 
who have given the best thought and 
work of their lives to some particular 
breed try to improve the quality of 
their stock from year to year, while 
the small breeder, of limited means 
and experience, thinks he is doing well 
if, after taking care to select good 
foundation stock, he is able to main- 
tain such excellence. 

Almost countless nunibers of breed- 
ers have learned to their sorrow that 
it is only a short step, comparatively 
speaking, from the high bred animal 
of merit—sleek and well kept—the 
product of the careful breeder and 
feeder, to the ordinary scrub. 

If we do not continue to furnish the 
conditions, under which it has been 
pessible to develop and improve a 
breed, we cannot hope to maintain its 
highest quality, much less look for any 
improvement. Let us examine this 
thought for a moment, in connection 
with some of our English mutton 
breeds of sheep. There can be no 
question but that the introduction of 
the English mutton breeds into the 
United States has proyen a great 
source of profit to our farmers. And 
yet they have not given universal satis- 
faction; it is improbable that any farm 
product ever will, because of the 
varied character of our farming popu- 
lation. 

Take Shropshire sheep for example. 
No other English breed of sheep has 
ever gained the wide spread popularity 
that the Shropshire has, and yet we 
are able to find a large number of 
farmers who have tried Shropshires 
and do not like them. We attribute 
this largely to the fact that the ma- 





jority of our farmers have not yet be- 
come accustomed to the management 
of large mutton sheep. They do not 
realize how important it is to furnish 
the sheep similar conditions to those 
obtaining in England. As a general 
thing we are too careless about the 
character of the food given them and 
the quantity as well. 

It isa good time now to think about 
growing what your sheep ought to 
have to eat next winter, for that sea- 
son is, of course, one of the most eriti- 
cal. We want to urge every sheep 
breeder to raise a root crop this year. 
Then be sure you set aside a good field 
of clover for hay, take care to harvest 
and store both carefully, then next 
winter you and your sheep can “laugh 
and grow fat.” 

HERBERT W. MUMFORD. 








LIVE STOCK BUSINESS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


To the general reader the informa- 
ticn conveyed in the statement that 
nearly 75 per cent of our fresh beef 
comes from the United States is but 
the expression of something known to 
everybody. But if, on the other hand, 
you were to ask the general reader 
where the remaining 25 per cent comes 
from, he could not tell you. If, again, 
you were to follow tke inquiry a little 
further and search the Board of Trade 
returns you would not be much wiser, 
for the reply would simply be: “Oh 
it comes from ‘other countries.’ ” The 
customs department will ostentatious- 
ly devote a whole column to 116 tons 
of German mutton, which only 
reached us during the first four and 
last three months of 1897, and yet 
they completely conceal the fact 
that over 382,000 tons of fresh meat 
reached us from New Zealand, Queens- 
land and New South Wales, or the 
equivalent to 98,460 bullocks of 6% 
ewt. each. So much is heard now-a- 
days about fostering our colonial 
trade, one really feels it is a distinct 
grievance to hide away such an im- 
portant item under the meaningless 
grouping “other countries.” The ex- 
pansion of the fresh meat trade in 
1897, although fully expected by those 
directly interested, on the whole ex- 
ceeded their ideas, and while there 
was no doubt a bigger consumptive 
demand, it was hardly sufficient to 
cope with 18 per cent more beef, 10 
per cent more mutton and close on 16 
per cent more pork. With respect to 
the latter item, the imports have been 
largely made up of new lines of hog 
products from the United States, such 
as loins, hams, sausages, ete. and 
judging from recent returns this new 
feature appears to be steadily gaining 
ground, and will probably displace to 
some extent the shipments of fresh 
pork from Holland and Belgium. The 
imports of beef for the year represent 
463,100 bullocks of 6% cwt., or say 
91st. The fresh mutton is equal to 
1,596,000 sheep of 56 Ibs. each, and the 
fresh pork to 231,440 pigs of 11% ewt. 
each. The imports of fresh meat thus 
converted disclose the astounding fact 
that throughout the year 1897 there 
were landed daily at various parts in 
the United Kingdom 1,257 bullocks, 
4,380 sheep, and 685 pigs. Thus far 
quantities. We come now to the mat- 
ter of quality. Argentine frozen mut- 
ton has maintained a uniform degree 
of excellence remarkable compared 
with the bad condition of many con- 
signments from Australian and New 
Zealand ports. The fresh beef re- 
ceived from Queensland and New 
South Wales also gave occasion for 
complaint, and controversy still wages 
as to whether the meat was bad when 
shipped, or suffered a “sad sea 
change” on the voyage. New Zealand 
lamb for some considerable time was 
indifferent in quality and condition, 
but subsequently improved, although 
toward the end of the year again it ap- 
peared to suffer from prolonged stor- 
age. The monetary value of the fresh 
meat imports for the year as returned 


to the Custom House authorities 
reached the extraordinary total of 
£11,376,6638 (a sum exceeding the 


values for 1896 by £942,000), which 
virtually represents a daily turnover 
of £36,347. 

The live stock imports were prac- 
tically confined to the United States, 
Canada and Argentina, the proportion 
from each being respectively 67.33 per 
cent, 20.45 per cent and 11.95 per cent. 
Compared with 1896, we had 23,180 
more cattle from the United States, 
24,904 more ffom Canada, and 8,169 
more from Argentina, an increase al- 
together of 56,252 head, but there was 
a- falling off in the channel island ship- 
ments of 284, which left the net in- 





crease 55,968 head. In live sheep the 
decrease is 158,088, made up of 80,005 
less from the United States, 20,006 less 
from Canada, and 63,913 Jess from 
“other countries” (chiefly Iceland) plus 
5,836 from Argentina. This diminu- 
tion in the sheep imports is only 26 
per cent less than we received in 1896, 
but fully 42% per cent under the im- 
ports of 1895, when the numbers reach- 
ed the enormous total of 1,065,470 
head. The receipts for 1897 give an 
average daily importation of 1,703 live 
cattle, and 1,680 sheep, and if Wwe add 
to these the fresh meat equivalents 
given above, we find that day in and 
day out the whole year round 2,960 
cattle, 6,060 sheep were landed at the 
yarious foreign animal wharves in the 
United Kingdom, the fresh pork prod- 
ucts by the same process represent- 
ing the daily discharge of 635 pigs, 
averaging 1% ewts. each. Adding the 
return value of the fresh meat and 
live stock imports together the amount 
totals £22,756,995, giving a daily turn- 
over of £62,347. $y applying the 
Holt schooling method to the figures 
we arrive at the startling fact that 
during every minute of every day last 
year £48 6s worth of imported meat 
was being landed at our ports.—Lon- 
don Meat Trades Journal. 








When Writing advertisers mentian Mich. Farmer 
SHETLAND PONIES, siy°scc° oe Ses 


prize on “‘ponies in harness” at World’s Fair. Forty 
for 1898 market. Well broken ponies for children’s 
use. Little foundation herds for breeders. Also 
imported stallions. Pays better to breed pure 
Shetland Ponies than any other animal. Write your 
wants. WATKINS FARM, Detroit, Mich. 








YHOICE fall sows ready to breed $8 each; 1 boar. 
U Wilkes, Corwin, U. S. and Tecumseh in stock. 
Send for catalog. J.C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake, Mich. 
FOR SAL on very reasonable terms, modern 

ro'ler precess mill machinery, new. 


Capacity about 50 bbls. Situated at Parma, Mich. 
H. C. RICHARDSON, Sandstone, Mich. 








K( +( rs 13 $1. Black Red Games. Exhibition 
INTO Red Caps. Heavy weight Rouen Ducks. 
Circular free. CLARK PRICE, Rochester, Mich. 


25-Shorthorns—25 


One to six years old. 


em, Ti 
svn’ 30 DAYS 


Parties met at depot by appointment. 


W. E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich. 
“Goshen Tanks 








represent honest 
tank value... 

|) and these are the reasons why: 
}| They are made of the best heavy 
| galvanized steel; they simply 
=| cannot warp, swell or fall te 
pieces from drying out; heavy 
ij iron bound edges protects them 
from bending or denting. 


Anti-Septic 


Hy there is no place fordisease germ4 
ey in these tanks. Pure ter makey 
# good milkand butter; prevents 
many diseases, hog cholera, ete. 
Don’t buy until you get our 48 

ss — page catalogue, sent for ze. stamp. 
Kelly Foundry and Mach. Co. 15 Purl St., Goshen, Ind. 


C4 & & & 4 4 4 4» fy ro oe 4.8 


FIRST QUALITY IN 
ALL LINES. 


Fairbanks 
Standard 


Scales... 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Gasoline Engines 


{Stendard 
‘ 

‘ Stationary and Portable. , 
‘ ECLIPSE (Wood Wheel) 4 
Wind, 
— 
‘ , 
‘ , 




















FAIRBANKS (Steel Wheel) 


Windmills, 


~ TANKS, PUMPS, 
PIPE, VALVES, Etc. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


Indianapolis 
Louisville 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. 








Chicago 

St. Paul 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Denver 
Omaha 
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THE NEW STANDARD. 


Those who intend breeding to trot- 
ting stallions this season should re- 
member that the new standard rules 
recently adopted will go into operation 
November ist next, and that it will be 
well to keep this fact in mind when 
selecting a stallion to breed to. The 
new standard reads as follows: 

THE TROTTING STANDARD. 

When an animal meets these require- 
ments, and is duly registered, it shall be 
accepted as a standard bred trotter: 

1. The progeny of a registered stand- 
ard trotting horse and a registered stand- 
ard trotting mare. ; 

2. A stallion sired by a registered stand- 
ard trotting horse, provided his dam and 
grandam were sired by registered stand- 
ard trotting horses, and he himself has 
a trotting record of 2:30 and is the sire 
of three trotters with records of 2:30 from 
different mares. , a 

3. A mare whose sire is a registered 
trotting horse and: whose dam and gran- 
dam were sired by registered standard 
trotting horses, provided she herself has 
a trotting record of 2:30 or is the dam 
of one trotter with a record of 2:30. 

4. A mare sired by a registered stand- 
ard trotting horse, provided she is the 
dam of two trotters with records of 2:30. 

5. A mare sired by a registered stand- 
ard trotting horse, provided her first, 
second and third dams are each sired by 
a registered standard trotting horse. 

THE PACING STANDARD. . 

When an animal meets these require- 
ments and is duly registered, it shall be 
accepted as a standard bred pacer: 

1. The progeny of a registered stand- 
ard pacing horse and a registered stand- 
ard pacing mare. 

2. A stallion sired by a registered stand- 
ard pacing horse, provided his dam and 
grandam were sired by registered stand- 
ard pacing horses, and he himself has a 
pacing record of 2:25 and is the sire of 
three pacers with records of 2:25 from 
different mares. 

3. A mare whose sire is a registered 
pacing horse and whose dam and gran- 
dam were sired by registered standard 
pacing horses, provided she herself has 
a pacing record of 2:25 or is the dam of 
one pacer with a record of 2:25. 

A mare sired by a registered stand- 
ard pacing horse, provided she is. the 
dam of two pacers with records of 2:25. 

5. A mare sired by a registered stand- 
ard pacing horse, provided her first, sec- 
ond and third dams are each sired by 
a registered standard pacing horse. 

6. The progeny of a registered stand- 
ard trotting horse out of a registered 
standard pacing mare, or of a registered 
standard pacing horse out of a registered 
standard trotting mare. 

The above rules have been under 
consideration since 1896, when they 
were first formulated. In 1897 it was 
expected the Association would adopt 
them, but action was deferred for an- 
other year. They have now secured 
the endorsement of the Association, 
and will govern all admissions to the 
Trotting Register after November 1st. 
It will be seen that they differ ma- 
terially from the present rules, and de- 
mand better breeding on the part of 
animals to secure the designation of 
“standard bred.” The increasing 
stringency in the rules for admission 
to the Trotting Register is in line with 
the gradual development of a breed, 


and the time is not distant when a 
standard bred trotter or pacer will 
have to show a certain number of 


crosses of standard bred horses on the 
side of botlr sire and dam to be eligible 
to registry, speed qualifications being 
entirely eliminated, as in the case of 


THE EXPORT TRADE. 





Speaking of the exportations of 
American horses, special efforts are 
how being made by the Department of 
Agriculture to widen the European 
market for this farm product. It is 


believed that Germany and Belgium 
afford the best present market for 
horses, but the horses required are 
high bred.- Excellent prices, however, 
will result. The export § trade to 
Europe has very largely increased 
Within the last year or two and the 
outiook is most promising, as Euro- 
pean army officers are finding that 


American horses prove superior to all 
others in wind, limb and other desir- 
able riding qualities and the conse- 
quence is that they bring fancy prices. 
In our best horse raising states, the 
combination of pasturage and winter 
food enable our breeders to keep their 
animals growing under the most satis- 
factory conditions the year around so 
that we can successfully compete with 
the rest of the world in the matter of 
breeding good stock. Foreigners are 
finding this out. Last year 1,400 horses 
were entered at Hamburg from a 
single Pennsylvania exporting firm, on 
which the transportation charges were 
over $50,000, so it can be seen that 
good prices were realized to warrant 
such a payment. The Germans and 





Belgians are using American horses 
more and more for drayage and brew- 
eries and even for pleasure driving, 
but Secretary Wilson believes that the 
miost promising field is among army of- 
ficers, who take special pride in the 
fine points of their horses. 

The total number of horses exported 
last season was 288,883,725, valued at 
$4,769,265. The prospects for 1898 fav- 
or a large increase in the number ex- 
ported as well as in their value. For 
the two weeks ending April 9, there 
were shipped from Chicago 953 head, 
all for Europe. They were consigned 
to London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Ant- 
werp, Brussels and Frankfort. It is 
quite apparent that the American 
horse is winning the good opinions of 
those who use him abroad, whatever 
may be the antagonistic feeling with 


which he is regarded by European 
breeders. If he was not so useful he 


would not be regarded with so much 
jealousy. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





Detroit is to have but one running 
meeting this year, that at Highland 
Park, June 7 to 25. 

Hamburg has been withdrawn from 
the Kentucky Derby. He is to go to 
England if he stands training. 

The mare Bethel, 2:16, which got 
Bob Kneebs into trouble with the Ger- 
man authorities, is to make her appear- 
ance on German tracks this season. 


The horses of Germany cavalry regi- 
ments are to be shod with paper shoes, 
recent experiments as to their dura- 
bility and lightness having proved very 
satisfactory. 

The next regular meeting of the 
board of appeals of the American 
Trotting Association will be held at 
the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, May 
3, at 8 o’clock p. m. 

In 1897 the value of stakes won in 
England, Ireland and Scotland 
amounted to $2,503,180, which shows 
the great interest taken in the United 
Kingdom in the development of the 
thoroughbred. 

In the Ullman Stakes, at Ingleside, 
Cal., Ace reduced the three-mile record 
for that track to 5:28%. The record 
for the United States is held by Drake 
Carter, made in 1884, at Sheepshead 
Bay, 5:24. 

The fastest race of the year was run 
over the Newport track, near Cincin- 
nati, on Tuesday of last week, when 
the filly Imp, by imp. Wagner out of 
Fondling, ran a mile and fifty yards in 
1:43 flat, making the first mile in 1:59, 
the three-quarters in 1:15%. She cut 
out her own pace from the start. This 
makes the best record for the distance, 
and will be a great card for her sire. 


Since beating Ornament in the Mont- 
gomery Handicap, Salvable has won 
another race of a mile, beating such 
horses as Macy, Paul Kauvar, and 
Boanerges. Salvable carried the top 
weight, conceding four pounds to the 
second and third horses, and made the 
mile in 1:42%. It really looks as if 
he is a good colt, and the best yet 
sired by Salvator, whose get lave not 
amounted to much so far. 


Heavy draft horses have sold at fair 
prices in Chicago the past week. Quite 
a number sold at $150, andi one quite 
large consignment ranged from $125 
to $215 at auction. The big prices 
are paid for heavy animals, 1,700 Ibs. 
and over. A gray gelding Percheron, 
1,800 Ibs., sold at $200; a dapple bay 
Shire mare, 6 years old, well feathered 
on the legs, brought $215. A fine coupe 


horse sold at auction for $235, Com- 
mon horses, however, still sell very 
low. 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Kentucky ‘Trotting Horse 
Breeders’ Association held at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., it was decided to open up 
the usual number of stakes to be con- 
tested for at the twenty-sixth annual 
meeting in October, and Secretary 
Horace Wilson has announced the fol- 
lowing, to be closed June 1: The Ken- 
tucky Futurity, for 3-year-old trotters, 
$16,000, The Kentucky Futurity, 2- 
year-old division, $5,000. The Futurity, 
for 2-year-old pacing division, $1,000. 
The Transylvania, for 2:13 class trot- 
ters, $5,000. 

Ornament, the best three-year-old 
out last year, was beaten in the Mont 
gomery Handicap at Memphis by Sal- 
vable, a son of the great Salvator. But 
Ornament carried 127 pounds, the top 
weight, while Salvable had only 108 
pounds up. The distance was a mile 
and a sixteenth, and the time was 
1:50%. -Ornament was the contending 
horse all the way, and was only half a 





length behind the winner. Buckvidere, 
Linda and Paul Kauvar also ran, but 
were unplaced. Since then Ornament 
has won a good race, and his owner 
still thinks he has the great stake horse 
of the year. F 


There will be no special congress of 
the National Trotting Association this 
year, so the new rules will be given a 
season’s trial. President Johnston has 
been empowered to call a special con- 
gress next spring in case the rule 
changes are found detrimental to turf 
interests. Drivers this season will be 
compelled to take out licenses and to 
get them they will be forced to square 
up all back accounts with the various 
clubs of the National Association 
where ‘any exist. Races may be held 
at less distances than one mile, but 
the Board has decided that time made 
in such races will constitute a bar un- 
der Rule No. 438. Hopples will be 
barred after this season unless a spe- 
cial congress orders otherwise. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 








Percherons 


—AND—. 


50 French Coachers. 


Stallions and Mares of highest type on hand at 
present time. 


90 Stallions Old Enough for Service. 


Good colors, large size and best of breeding. 18 of 
them importedin 1896. Noman wishing to buy 
can afford to miss seeing this collection. Oaklawn Bus 
meets all trains. Separate catalogue for each breed. 
Say whether Percheron or French Coach is wanted. 
Address M W DUNHA WAYNE, 
r) 1 5 Dupage Co., lil. 
40 Holstein heifers and bulls for sale; heaviest 
combined milk and butter families of the breed. 
Prices reasonable. 





Lafayette Stock Farm. 


We are the largest im- 
porters of the Old- 
enburg German 
Coach Stallions in 
America. Our new 
importation arrived 
in ’97. Large line of 
Black Normans from 

,800 to 2,000 lbs. Big 
trotting Stallions and 
bd ‘ite -,French Coach Stal- 

Terms easy to good parties. 











Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Spoedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive 
ly by J. B. 
Gombault 
ex-Vetert 
nary Sur 

geon to 
tho Frenck 
Covernment 

Stad, 


BUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRINO 
perv LIST Et ever. Setrationach a ait fat 
or Bi es from Lorses or Cattle. 

Bpraina, Bore Aeron ON ts ra ngamatiom, 


WE GUARANT GauSTIC BALSA AM wil 
produce more actual resulis ti 
aay liniment or spavin cure mixture Sver mane 0 v9) 
Every bottle of 
pea to give peat ck GY pe sold oor 
Glretis forks un” Sond for Gestriptive” clauses 
Geacriptive 


etc, Address Bt 
CHE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS OO., Cleveland, 0, 
Pa AEE 








pees FOR SALE.—Sporting and Pet Degs 
ms, Rabbits and Hares. 10c. for catalogue 
C. L. B. LANDIS, Bower's Station. Berks Co.. Fa 












ina 


Saddles in our Free Vehicle Catalogue. Send forit. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & (Inc. 
,ROESUCK 6 co.( TP ICACOs tLe 











McLAUGHLIN BR0s, 


COLUMBUs, OHIO. 
We have imported more Stallions from Fran 
since 1893 than all others combined. wr; : 
call on us ff you want the best of either a 


French Coachers or Percherons 


Elmwood Stock Farm —The Home of American bred 


PERCHERO 


) For Sale. any one of yw; 
STALLIONS (__ will pay for himself this ict 
HENRY C. WALDRON: 

Worden, Washtenaw Co.. Mich 


ey 


$50 IN A LUMP, 


Thatis just about the 
amount of money the 
shrewd horse buyer 
wants to knock off the 

rice of a good horse 
‘for one small lump 
on the leg. Why not 
take off the lump and 
get the extra money? 


QUINN'S 
¢ OINTMENT ¢ 


will remove ali lumps and bunches perma- 
nently without leaving a scar. For sale at 
all drug stores at $1.50 pkg. Smaller size jie, 


W. B. EDDY & CO., Whitehall, N.Y, 






























BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
CATTLE. 


LOVER BLOSSOM FARM ABERDEEN-ANGU 
C CATTLE, Kinde, Mich. 10 choicely bred baie 
for sale. Largest herd in Michigan. JAS. H. HALL. 


OUR EXTRA GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 
ready for service $100 each, if taken at once, 
T. M. SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Hillsdale Co., Mich. 


F. & E. W. ENGLISH. Clarksville, Mich , breed- 
¢ ers of registered Red Polled Cattle. Andrew 
Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 


REGISTERED SHORTHORNS FO® Sate 


young bulls, 6 ors 
young cows. Young Mary & Phyllis families. brad to 
Peri Duke 5th. MINOR DAVIDSON, Tecumseh. Mich. 
A No. 1 pure bred Holstein bull calf, 4 weeks old: 

Dam’s dam won first prize in her class at the 


‘World's Fair,”’ 1893. No fancy prices. Also Poland- 
Chinas, spring farrow. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit. 


























SHEEP. 


HGISTERED RAMS AND EWES FOR SAL 
R at Rambouillet, U. 8. A. THOS. WYCKONF, 
m porter and breeder, Orchard Lake. Mich. 











HOGS. 


(= ESTER White Swine and Lincoln Sheep. 
Either sex and all ages for sale. Sows bred for 
spring farrow. Write A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 








OR SALE —Large Poland-China sows. bred 
Model Wilkes. Vol. 20, for Mch. and April darver. 
Prices reasonable. F.M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich 


ERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock, Mich., 
breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERK- 
SHIRES. Pairs not akin for sale cheap. 


POLAND-CHINAS.—Orders booked now for pigs. 
‘i M. B. Turkey eggs. $260 for 11, and B. P. Kock 
$1.50 for 13. O. B. ROBBINS, Edwardsburg, Mich. 











M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
«swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited 





HE PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B P. Rock and 8. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock and eggs forsale. C.M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—10 sows bred for March and 

April farrow. Sept. boars must give place to the 
pig crop of 98. Shipping point Lansing or Grand 
Ledge. L. F. CONRAD. Waceusta, Mich. 


LAGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains for sale. i 








al 4 Write for breeding and 
prices. C. EH. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich. 


| Fmmoig! ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from leading families. Write for prices. 
V. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—5 sows, Black U §. strain 
bred for April farrow. Bargains for buyers 
Also fall pigs. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 











OLAND-CHINAS.—Two spring and 8 fall boars 
for sale; 4 choice sows to farrow in April. Prices 
right. Address WM. L. PENNOCK, Hastings, Mich. 


petax D-CHINAS.—A few choice young boars. 
A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
boars ' Chief Hidestretcher”’ and “Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,” (Vol. 20,0. rec). L. W BARNES, Byron. Mick. 

Lansing, Mich.—Durvc- 
J. H. BANGHART, Jersey nine, B. P. Rocks 


and W. Pekin Ducks. Eggs for hatching. Catalogue 











free. Jerusalem Artichokes $1; two bushels, £1.90. 
N. A. CLAPP Wich? 


Wiltetorrrice, Large English Berkshire Swine. 
GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. I. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stock 
comes direct from L. B.SilverCo. Write for prices. 


FOR SALE 0" great prize-win- 


ning herd of registered O. I. 
C. swine. Twelve extra fine boar pigs old enough 
for service. First man sending draft for $12 gets 
the choice. G 8. BENJAMIN, Portland, Mich. 


Special Sale of Chester Whites 
at CASS VALLEY FARM. Lot of fall 
and spring pigs, dandies, at % ‘belt 


value. Write to-day and secure a bargain. 
W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 


BARGAINS IN| P. C. Sows, 


Fall Boars, 




















at Hickory Grove. Sows are bred to Ideal Chief for 
April and May farrow. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 
(UIC in Poland-China boars. Write to-day 
for prices. A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, M ich. 
5 ds my herd of 
KLEVER $ TECUMSEH needs ey pions; 
weight 200 lbs at six months, extra length and great 
depth. Sired by the $5,100 Klever’s Model, dam bY 
the great Chief Tecumseh 2nd Write your wants. 
WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich 
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MERINOS FOR MICHIGAN. 


We examined some Merinos brought 
into the State recently by Mr. Enos 
Lovell, of Climax, Kalamazoo Co. One 
was a ram from the flock of G. P. 
Martin, of iNew York, and sired by 
Champion, owned and bred by Peter 
Martin. This ram is barely medium 
in size, compactly built, low on the 
leg, good front, fair head, good back 
and loin, and an ideal fleece. It is 
nearly three inches long, beautifully 
crimped, the oil evenly distributed all 
over the body and the entire length of 
the staple, very dense, and covering 
the body well at all points. On the 
belly it is as long, dense, and of as 
high character as on the shoulder. He 
put us very much in mind of the 
Irank Barton sheep in form and 
tleece. Mr, Lovell said he bought him 
for his fleece. He has some large fine 
ewes, generally of Martin and Rich 
blood, with which he thinks this ram 
will cross to advantage. He said he 
would like him a little larger, but 
rather prefers a compact, medium 
sized sheep to an extra large one, as 
more typical of the breed. Mr. Lovell 
also purchased three young ewes of 
Clark blood, sired by a son of Adiron- 
dac, and he thinks of breeding them 
in line. These came from the Bottom 
flock of Vermont, and are very fine 
ewes. They have good size, splendid 
heads, and are pretty well styled up. 
They are also better wooled on the 
belly than many of this family of the 
Merino. The years of depression com- 
pelled Mr. Lovell to cull his flock 
closely, or rather allowed him to do so, 
and he now ha§ about as useful a 
flock of breeding ewes as one could 
wish. He takes his cull ewes and 
breeds them to a Shropshire ram, and 
so makes them pay their way. Upon 
another farm recently purchased, and 
worked by a tenant, he has a fine flock 
of Shropshires, so he is in line whether 
wool or mutton is called for. But he 
is especially interested in the Merino 
and its development. 





A NEW BREED OF SHEEP. 

Wool growers are awaiting with in- 
terest the final results the experiments 
which the Agricultural Department of 
the University of California is prose- 
cuting with the idea of evolving from 
a cross of the Merino with the Persian 
a new and distinct type of sheep. The 
males of the Merino and the females of 
Pérsian are used. The object is to 
combine the advantages of a large 
fleece of fine quality with the ability 
to produce mutton of the best class 
from the same flock. The experiments 
so far are not sufficiently exclusive to 
permit the announcement of definite 
results, but the indications are that the 
experiments will prove completely suc- 
cessful, 


If a type of sheep which 
will produce wool comparing = fa- 
vorably in quantity, and at the 
same time will equal the South- 


down or some other mutton sheep jn 
mutton production is produced, the 
California station will have  accom- 
plished one of the greatest successes in 
recent year's in the improvement of do- 
mestic animals. It is true that this 
combination of wool and mutton is 
claimed for several breeds of sheep al- 
ready in general use; but it is also 
true that when many of these breeds 
come to a final test they are lacking in 
one respect or the other. It seems dif- 
ficult to get a breed of sheep that com- 
bines the wool producing and the mut- 
ton producing qualities to the highest 
degree, and consequently the final re- 
sults of the above experiments will be 
awaited with interest by sheep breed- 
er's.—F arming. 

The above has been floating around 
for some months, and found a place in 
many agricultural journals. It is sim- 
ply another attempt to mongrelize the 
flocks of the country by inducing own- 
ers to use the product of this system of 
breeding. In the nature of things such 
breeding can do no good, and it wii 
certainly do some harm. Backed by 
the University of California an ex- 
periment of this character is given an 
endorsement which will encourage 
flock owners to expect wonderful re- 
sults, They will reason that the Uni- 
versity. would never have engaged in 
it without some certainty of attaining 
sreat results. And these tyros in all 


that relates to the business propose to 
cross two entirely dissimilar breeds, 
and give to the flock owners of the 
country a sheep superior in form and 
fleece to those recognized breeds, 
Whose superiorty has been proved by 
many years of practical experience and 
the severest competition, Can the 
breeders of Great Britain and the 
United States, who for years have been 
studying this question of breeding. 
been blindly following the wrong road? 
We will never believe it until the proof 
is so strong that it cannot be gainsaid. 
These University experimenters are 
not more likely to succeed than the old 
alchemists who sought to transmute 
base metals into gold. They should be 
called off and put to work in some di- 
rection where no harm if but little 
good could come from their experi- 
ments. What is required is more care- 
ful breeding of the improved breeds, 
recognized as standard wherever sheep 
husbandry has been developed among 
tivilized nations, .not their mongreliz- 
ing by mixing them with unknown or 
worthless breeds. 





LIVER FLUKE IN SHEEP. 
The Bureau of Animal Industry has 
issued a pamphlet on the inspection of 
meats for animal parasites, and among 
Others referred to are the flukes and 
tapeworms of cattle, sheep, and swine. 
As we are likely to have a considerable 
increase in the fluke this season be- 
eause of large areas of low pasture 
lands being covered with. water, we 
take from the pamphlet a description 
of the fluke, its peculiar development, 
and its ravages, with some suggestions 
as to how its attacks may beprevented. 
The common liver fluke (Iasciola he- 
patica) is found in cattle, sheep, and 
swine, as well as in man. Its life his- 
tory, as given by investigators, is very 
peculiar and complicated, for the adult 
parasite, instead of producing young 
similar to itself and capable of devel- 
oping directly into adults in cattle, pro- 
duces eggs which develop into organ- 
isms totally different from the adult 
form living a parasitic life in other 
animals. In scientific language, the 
parasite is subject to an alternation of 
generations, together with a change of 
hosts. The following summary of the 
life history will make this point clear: 
The adult hermaphroditic worm fer- 
tilizes itself (although a cross fertiliza- 
tion of two individuals is not impossi- 
ble) in the biliary passages of the liver, 
and produces a large number (estimat- 
ed at 37,000 to 45,000) of eggs. The 
eggs escape from the uterus of the 
adult through the vulva, are carried 
to the intestines of the host with the 
bile, then pass through the intestines 
with the contents of the latter, and are 
expelled from the host with the faecal 
matter. Many of them become dried 
and then undergo no further develop- 
ment, but others are naturally dropped 
in the water in marshes, or, being 
dropped on dry ground, they are Wash- 
ed into the water by the rain, or are 
carried to 2 more favorable position by 
the feet of animals pasturing or pass- 
ing through the fields. After a longer 
or shorter period of incubation, which 
varies with the temperature, a ciliated 
embryo (niracidium) is developed. 
Experiments have shown that as long 
as these eggs remain in the dark the 
miracidium will not escape from the 














eggshell; accordingly it will not escape 
during the night. When exposed to 
the light, however, or when suddenly 
brought into contact with cold water, 
the organism bursts the cap from the 
egg-shell, crawls through the opening, 
and becomes a free-swimming ciliated 
wiracidium, As already stated, this 
organism is entirely different from its 
mother. Swimming around in the wa- 
ter the miracidium seeks out certala 
snails, which it immediately attacks. 
Atter becoming securely fastened to 
the snail, the parasites bore their way 
into the body of the snail and come to 
rest in the liver, or near the roof of the 
pallial cavity, etes the movements 
gradually cease, and we have before us 
the stage known as sporocyst. The 
germ cells existing in the posterior por- 
tion of the miracidium now develop in- 
to individuals of a third generation, 
known as rediae. The rediae escape 
from the sporocyst when the latter are 
from two weeks (in summer) to four 
weeks (in late fall) old. Upon leaving 
the body of the sporocyst they wander 
to the liver of the snail. The redia 
as well as the sporocyst, may be looked 
upon as a female organism, and in its 
body cavity are found a number of 
germ cells, which develop into the in- 
dividuals of the next generation, known 








as cercariae. These organisms «re 
quite similar to the adult parasites into 





which they later develop. The cerearia 
leaves the redia through the birth 
opening, remains in the snail for a 
longer or shorter time, or passes out of 
the body of the snail and swims 
around in the water, After a time it 
attaches itself to a blade of grass oer 
some other object, and forms a cyst 
around itself with material from the 
large glands, at the same time losing 
its tail. It now remains quiet until 
swallowed by some animal. ‘Then, up- 
on arriving in the stomach—of a sheep, 
for instance—the eyst is destroyed, aud 
the young parasite wanders through 
the gall ducts or, as some believe. 
through the portal veins to the liver, 
where it develops into the adult her- 
maphrodite, 

Krom the above we see that this par- 
asite runs through three generations. 
During this curieus development, 
which lasts about 10 to 12 weeks, there 
is a Constant increase in the number 
of individuals, for each sporocyst way 
give rise to several rediae, each redia 
to a larger number of cercariae, and 
sich adult to an enormous number of 
of eggs, The unusual fertility of the 
animal is necessary because of the 
complicated fife history and the com 
paratively small chance any one egg 
has of completing the entire cycle. 

This worm is one of the most iw- 
portant and dangerous parasites with 
Which the stock raiser has to deal, 


since it produces a disease which often | 


results in heavy loss of live stock, 
especially of sheep, Although it does 
not seem as yet to have caused any 
such serious epizootics in this country 
as have been reported in Europe, sweep- 
ing out or greatly retarding the live- 
stock industry, we should not wait un- 
til such an occasion arises before we 
consider the importance of this sub- 
ject. We know that I. hepatica is 
present in the country; furthermore, 
that it is common in some places (‘Tex- 
us and elsewhere), and we would do 
well to inquire into the injury which 
other countries have sustained as a 
warning that we must not totally ig- 
nore its presence among us. 

The following are among the most 
important outbreaks recorded: Wer- 
nicke (1886) records that not less than 
1,000,000 sheep died of fluke disease in 
the southerly provinces of Buenos 
Ayres during 1882; in 1886 more than 
100,600 head died in ‘Tandil during 
eight months. Youatt estimated the 
annual loss in Great Britain at 1,000,- 
VOU sheep. - For 1879 and 1880, a loss 
of 3,000,000 head per year was esti- 
mated for England alone. During 1876, 
Slavonia lost 40 per cent of her cattle 
from distomatosis. In 1830, England 
lost 5,000,000 sheep from this disease, 
estimated at a value of $20,000,000, In 
1829 and 1830, 5,000 of the 25,000 cattle 
of Monimedy perished; in Verdun, »,- 
200 cattle and nearly 20,000 sheep, out 
of 20,000 cattle and 50,000 Sheep, suc- 
cumbed to the parasite. 

The presence of these flukes in the 
liver of animals gives rise to a disease 
known under the various names of rot, 
liver-rot, rot-dropsy, tluke disease, 
aqueous cachexia, cachexia equosa 
verminosa, fascioliasis, distomatosis, 
etc. The term rot, as used by farmers 
and by some veterinarians, is an ex- 
ceedingly broad one; in many parts of 
this county almost any disease of 
sheep is called rot. We have met nod- 
ular disease of the intestine and 
other diseases under this term. On 
this account it must not be supposed 
that every article on rot refers to liy- 
er-fluke disease. 

There is no one special symptom 
which is characteristic of this disease 
and absent from all others; in fact liv- 
er-rot in its various stages might eas- 
ily be mistaken for other parasitic 


complaints. These symptoms are taken 
chiefly from sheep, but the same de- 
scription applies in a general manner 
to the same disease in other animals: 
: (Concluded next week.) 





FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 


Heavy sheep and lambs had a hard 
time of it the past week in all markets. 
For some reason importers were tak- 
ing but few, and as handy weights are 
preferred for the home trade even at 
top prices, heavy lots were difficult to 
dispose of except at concessions in 
price. Some shippers to Buffalo must 
have lost considerable money on them. 

Very little wool was purchased for 
the United States at the recent wool 
sales. This will help strengthen do- 
mestic fleeces. Just at present there is 
a lull in the market on account of the 
war scare and the appearance of some 
of the new clip. We don't think it will 
last long, and the market will be all 
the better for it later on. 

The Wool and Cotton Reporter is do- 
ing what it can to break up the public 
sales at the New York Wool Exchange. 
Just the same, a system of public sales 
offers the fairest method of selling and 
buying wool, and the Reporter would 
be in better business advocating their 
inauguration in Boston than trying fo 
break up those held in New York. And 
it would do so if it was as warm a 
friend of the wool-grower as it pre- 
tends to be. 


When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer. 











Cures Absolutely. 
It is unconditionally acknowledged 
to be the Best Dip known. 


Put in your order now! Used 
Warm for Seab, Cold for Ticks. Im- 
proves the Wool. $2 per pack»ge, 
$16 per case of ten packages. 
Case makes 2,000 gallons of wash 
for Ticks, or 1,000 gallons for Scab 
We pay freight. Circulars Free. 


SKABCURA DIP CO., Chicago. 


























STOP 


Tuar LEAK 


The shepherds’ profit often leaks 
away through the invisible chan- 
nel of Lice, Ticks, Itch, Scab 
and other insect or parasite pests 
without his knowing what is wrong. 

M that which will 
stop the leak and turn the tide toward 


itis ZENOLEUM... 


fit is 
the Non-Poisonous Cure for ai! 
= "5 and parnng Can be used hot or 
cold, not Stain t 
Itis cliente. karen mabe eh ee: 
WANT RELIABLE AGENTS everywhere. Write 
for circulars, prices, directions and terms. 
ZENNER-RAYMOND 
DISINFECTANT CO., 
16 Atwater St., 
Detroit, Mich. 











Champion of the 
World for 55 years. 


Superior to all others. 
If no local agent, send $1.75 
for 100 gal. pkt. to 
MICHIGAN DRUG CO, Detroit. 













Wa!'ding, Kinnan & Marvin Co., Toledo, O. 
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That’s what we handled last year. 


LBS, WOOL 


That’s a business 


WW 


of sufficient size to attract the manufacturer, 
We sell direct to the manufacturer and do not peddle your wool 


out in small dribs. 


We make liberal advances 01 consignments 


} and charge only af the rate of 5 per cent. per annum interest 


H on the same. 


We supply sacks free to our patrons. 


We have had 


thirty-one years’ experience. Our circular letter will keep 


you informed as to the conditions of the wool market. 
We can make money for you. 


before you consign your wool. 


SILBERMAN BROS. wesicay'stattr, 


Write us 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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range Mepartment. 





Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved."’ 





Address all correspondence for this depart- 
ment to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 








TAX LEGISLATION. 


As our readers very well know by 
this time, no direct resuits were 
achieved in the extraordinary session 
of the legislature toward solving the 
question of taxation. None of the bills 
regarding railroad taxation passed. 
The proposal to appoint a commission 
to investigate the whole subject also 
failed. It cannot be said, however, that 
some good has not been accomplished, 
even though there is a great diversity 
of views among intelligent people as to 
the merits of the various plans pro- 
posed for increasing railroad taxation. 
There can be but little question as to 
the popularity of the movement. In- 
terest in the session has been very 
great. 

It certainly is true that not for many 
vears has the attention of all the peo- 
ple in the State been so directed to the 
subject of tax reform as at the present 
time. Even the opponents of the par- 
ticular measures introduced in the leg- 
islature admitted that they believed 
that reform in our tax laws is neces- 
sary, and committed themselves, with- 
out reserve, to the general proposition 
that our tax system is not just, and 
that it should be made just. Granting 
that these expressions were honest, 
we are able to say that the agitation 
has at least resulted in committing our 
entire people to a reasonable tax re- 
form. This is worth something, and 
the Grange deserves to be congratu- 
lated for agitating this question until 
it occupies the foremost place in pro- 
posed state legislation, ; : 

The Grange position, while dis- 
tinctively favorable to a large increase 
in railroad taxation, is much broader 
than that, and favors an investigation 
of the whole subject of taxation 1n 
Michigan, that it may be clearly shown 
where are the weak points in our whole 
system, what property escapes taxa- 
tion, and to devise, if possible, a plan 
by which all citizens shall pay their 
just share and only that. This, in a 
nutshell, is the Grange position on the 
subject, and we are perfectly certain 
that nothing satisfactory in the line of 
tax reform will prevail until the 
Grange doctrine on the subject is ac- 
cepted and followed. 








GRANGE NEWS. 
CLAYTON GRANGE, NO, 694. 

April 2, instructed two candidates. | 
Genesee Co. GEO. W. BLOSS. 
VERONA MILLS GRANGE, NO. 667, 
April 3 conferred last two degrees, and 

had the usual feast and social time. 
Huron Co. MRS. LAURA HUNT. 
NEWARK GRANGE, NO. 514, 
April 9 conferred first two degrees. 
We like the traveling library very 
much. Our meetings are once a week 
at the hall. 
Gratiot Co. R. J. K. 
BINGHAM GRANGE, NO. 702. 
is in a very prosperous condition. 
Meetings are held every week. . Are 
having a contest. All take active part. 
Clinton Co. LECTURER. 
BEE HIVE GRANGE 
met April 1, with fair attendance. Re- 
port of the State Round-Up Farmers’ 
Institute, at Agricultural College, was 
discussed. 
Van Buren Co. V. H. RANDALL. 
ELBRIDGE CENTER GRANGE, NO. 711. 
April 2d had a good attendance and 
good program. Will confer first and 
second degrees next meeting. Grange 
growing steadily. Over 100 members. 
Oceana Co, MILES BROWN. 
BELLEVILLE GRANGE, NO. 331, 
met April 8. There was 4 interest- 
ing paper read by Prof, McDermaid on 
the subject of “Taxation,” which was 
discussed by some of the members. 
Wayne Co. i: A; BR. 
NEWBERRY CENTER GRANGE, NO. 695. 
As our hall was in use for other pur- 
poses we could not have our last regu- 
lar meeting. The society contemplates 
buying a lot and building a hall in the 
near future. 
Cass Co. ELLEN D, RUMSEY. 
ALAIEDON GRANGE 
met Saturday evening, April 2, for the 
first time since January. Attendance 
was small, but had a very interesting 
meeting, and quite a lively discussion 
on wire fence. 


Ingham Co, M. E. HEDGES, Lecturer. 


MADISON GRANGE 
at ‘ts last mecting instractcd a class 
in the third and fourth degrees. Eleven 
members of Palmyra Grange visited 
us on that occasion and we were glad 
to make their acquaintance. 

Lenawee Co. E. W. ALLIS. 
WILLIAMSTON GRANGE, NO. 115, 
conferred the third and fourth degrees 
.on one candidate April 6. After quo- 
tations were given a good program was 
carried out. The brothers discussed 
“When is the best time to sow clover 

seed?” 

Ingham Co. MRS. A. J. WATSON. 

UNION GRANGE, NO. 97. 

April 5th the degree work required 
so much of the time that the literary 
work, aside from the usual quotations, 
a few impromptu remarks and a reci- 
tation by little Lynn Pippitt, was dis- 
pensed with. 

Branch Co. F. BLLA KILBOURN. 
CHARLCTTE GRANGE, NO. 67, 
discussed “Uniform text books,” and 
“Pure food laws” at last meeting. We 
believe in supporting the latter, es- 
pecially as relating to the selling of 
jmpure mixtures or compounds in the 

imitation of butter or lard. 

Eaton Co. CHAS. HOFFNER. 

ALUMINA GRANGE, NO. 585. 

April 9 the question of building a 
barn took up a good part of the lectur- 
er’s hour, so there was no question dis- 
cussed. The purchasing agent, Bro, M. 
Thompson, has ordered a car load of 
plaster. We have one application. 

Muskegon Co. MRS. DELL VIETS. 

KALKASKA GRANGE 
had a lively talk on various subjects 
April 9. Distributed fiower seeds to 
the lady members and talked upon 
Grange co-operating in purchasing 
needed supplies. Find it profitable to 
the membership to do so, having filled 
two large orders this year. 

Kalkaeka Co. H. A. BARNARD. 

HOPE GRANGE, NO. 678. 

Owing to high water and bad roads 
we miss one meeting, but had a very 
good one the last night, and reinstated 
one member. Sent off quite a large 
order for goods. Our Grange does a 
good deal of trading with wholesale 
houses. 

Huron Co. MRS. A. RAMSAY. 

LIMECREEK GRANGE, NO. 712. 
April 8, there were about 40 present. 
Two new names were presented after 
the business meeting. <A good pro- 
gram was rendered, consisting of 
questions, “chip basket,” and ‘*Lime- 
creek Journal,’ edited each meeting 
by some member. 

Lenawee Co. COR. 

WOLF CREEK GRANGE, NO. 708. 

April 2d conferred third and fourth 


degrees upon six candidates. A ban- 
quet followed. Decided to prepare a 
good program for our next meeting 


and after the usual routine of business 
is through to open the hall for all who 
wish to hear the exercises. 

Lenawee Co. MRS. M. BRAZEE, Cor. 
BELLEVILLE GRANGE, NO. 331. - 
March 25, two new members took 
the obligation, making nearly 75 mem- 
bers. Our Grange, though but recently 
reorganized, is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Literary programs good. Have 
been discussing the taxation bill, re- 
cently before the legislature, during 

last three meetings. 

Wayne Co, COR. 

SILVER LAKE GRANGE, NO. 624. 

April 9 the question of adopting the 
circulating library in our Grange was 
discussed, nearly all present being in 
favor of its adoption, but it will not 
be decided until next meeting, Uni- 
form text books were voted favorably 
upon. 

Grand Traverse Co. MRS. RUTH DAVIS. 

ELY GRANGE, NO. 727. 

Owing to bad roads the Grange has 
failed to hold a meeting for some time 
until April 2d, when we had a fair at- 
tendance. The “Postal Savings Bank” 
was discussed, the majority of the 
members believing it to be practicable. 
A sugar social was arranged for, even- 
ing of April 8. Will discuss uniform- 
ity of text books at next meeting. 

Emmet Co. FRANK MILES. 

WAVERLY GRANGE, NO. 36. 

April 9 the third and fourth degrees 
were conferred upon a class of seven, 
after which we had our feast. Have 
two applications. Voted to have a 
“Pig social” in two weeks. Expect 
Pomona to meet with us next May. 
Our Grange is in the most prosperous 
condition it has been for some time. 

Van Buren Co. G. L. RICH. 

NORTH BRANCH GRANGE, NO. 607. 

Contest closed April 2d and umpire’s 
report read. The contest was very 
close. Thirty-nine new and twenty re- 
instated members were brought in dur- 
ing the contest, twenty-five of whom 
were initiated in the third and fourth 





degrees the evening of April 8th. Had 


a feast that evening, with an attend- 
ance of over one hundred. 

Lapeer Co. H. S. B., Cor. 

CLEON GRANGE, 

Our hall presents a much better ap- 
pearance since having added three 
dozen new chairs. April 9 seven took 
the third and fourth degrees, and 
were treated to warm sugar. We also 
received seven applications. We seem 
to be having a steady but sure growth, 
and by working very quietly we will 
soon be strong enough for war from 
any quarter. 

Manistee Co. EVA READ. 

ALBA GRANGE, NO. 716. 

Contest closed March 29, winning 
side being 165 points ahead. It was 
voted to purchase a new, instead of a 


second-hand, organ. April 12 seven 
candidates were given third and 


fourth degrees, and refreshments were 
served. We now number nearly 60, 
and feel that we are advancing intel- 
lectually, socially, and financially. 
Antrim Co. COR. 
SOUTH BEDFORD LIBRARY CLUB OF CAL. 
HOUN COUNTY 


every alternate Thursday evening at 
the home of one of its members. It 
has about ninety members. We have 
one of the traveling libraries, and at 
our meetings have quotations and 
other literary exercises. It may in- 
terest members of the Grange to know 
about this club and its work. 
MATTIE E. FURNER. 
MORENCI GRANGE, NO, 286, 

meets every Saturday evening. At last 
meeting the question was, “Is the 
United States justified in its contem- 
plated warfare against Spain?’ Bro. 
Deyo gave a short history of the 
troubles in Cuba for the past three 
years, and thought interference is per- 
fectly justifiable. We have a question 
box on the table all the time, and this 
adds much interest, suggesting many 
new topics for thought. 

Lenawee Co. MRS. B. G. HOIG. 

A NEW GRANGE. 

The national deputy has organized a 
Grange here to be known as Littlefield 
Grange, with the following as leading 
officers: Master, A. A. Boyer; over- 
seer, J. W. Bailey; secretary, G. L. 
Hicks, Jr., lecturer, M. Elna Worden. 

George Wait was appointed critic by 
the national deputy. The secretary 
Was appointed to correspond for The 
Michigan Farmer. 

SEC. 
EASTPORT GRANGE. 


March 31 had a very successful 
meeting, including some specially good 
music, which always adds to a meeting 
of this kind. We wish that ali the 
farmers in our community would join 
the Grange, and at least give it a good 
trial; we believe they would think as 
much of it as we do. We now meet 
twice a month, and think this will 
help. We want all our members out 
at every meeting. 

Antrim Co. W. J. OLMSTED. 

FRUIT RIDGE GRANGE, NO. 276, 

at the last meeting discussed the 
“Good roads” question. It was gener- 
ally thought that the advantages to 
farmers arising from good roads are al- 
most unlimited, and that pathmasters 
in common did not do their entire duty 
in working the roads. 

A team from Fruit Ridge gave in- 
structions in degree work at the last 
Pomona Grange held at Tecumseh, 
April 9, and was highly lauded for 
its proficient work. 

J. W.. A. 
GROVE GRANGE, NO. 528, 
meets every two weeks on Friday 
evening. Had a good turn out April 8. 
Hon, Joseph Jibbens was with us, and 
told us of the importance of co-opera- 
tion among the farmers. Said if 
farmers did not hold together and 
stick up for their own rights no one 
else would. Each one should post him- 
self in regard to the man who was put 
up for the legislature or for congress, 
and vote for no man who would not 
work for the interest of agriculture 
and the farmer, no matter as to party. 

St. Clair Co, MRS. C. A. LEPIEN. 

DANBY GRANGE 

has for the past two winters held 
social meetings at the homes of the 
members, alternating with the regu- 
lar meetings which are held fortnight- 
ly at the hall. Games and music serve 
to make the day pass pleasantly. After 
dinner a committee is appointed to 
look over the brother’s stock and tools 
and report at the regular meeting. 
Outsiders have been invited and have 
entertained the Grange. We have 
gained several new members as a re- 
sult. 

Ionia Co. T. C. PRYER, Cor. 

BENTON HARBOR GRANGE, NO. 122, 
met at Bro. R. C, Thayer’s, and after 





the Grange work proper was com- 
pleted, an open session was held and 


was organized last winter, and meets . 








a literary program enjoyed. Had Daper 
on “Co-operation,” by F. M, Kelly o 
“Current Events,” by Bro, i. . 
Questions on slips of paper nae 
each member by the lecturer 


oe Were 
responded to and much genera] infor 

mation gained. / 
Berrien Co. r : 
ORION GRANGE ey. 

enjoyed its annual maple sugar fest; 


val Saturday, April 2, and about 75 
Patrons partook of the elegant repast 
In the afternoon an excellent program, 
was rendered. A resolution offered by 
Secretary J. Y. Clark, was adopted 
indorsing the Pingree pill favoring 
equal taxation. A petition to rescind 
the order to raise box rents in the local 
postoffice was also drawn and signed 
The regular meetings of Orion Grapes 
are well attended and its members «, 
up and doing. 

Oakland Co. MRS. J. K. BURT, Cor, 
WHITE OAK GRANGE, NO, 241, 
closed an animated contest April 9) 
Some of the old members were tein- 
stated, and quite a few new Dames 
added to our list. There’s nothing }ik. 
a contest to arouse an interest in the 
work, and to get out a good attend. 

ance. 

The defeated side in the contest is ty 
furnish a supper, and at the same 
meeting both sides are to combine ani 
furnish a good program. 

We had a warm sugar social, Which 
was a decided success. 

Ingham Co. MAE HASTINGs, 

ROME GRANGE, NO, 293. 

At our last meeting three new mem- 
bers were elected to membership, and 
nine more applications handed in. Mrs. 
I, S. Chase made and presented to 
the Grange nicely wrought spreads 
for all of the officers’ tables. A taik 
on “What is the outlook for the beet 
sugar industry?” by Luther McRobert, 
brought out no decision. There was 
also a talk on “Economical tarm feuc- 
ing,” by Frank W®#lworth. He con- 
cluded there was not much difference 
in the various patent wire fences now 
in the market. 

Rome Grange now has eighty men- 
bers enrolled and is steadily growing. 
Lenawee Co, DORA L. DOWLING, Cor 
BOARDMAN VALLEY GRANGE, 

March 23d had more than usual :t- 
tendance. Members wishing to en- 
gage in raising beans made inquiries 
as to their effect on the soil, profitable 
ness, etc. Those present thought that 
by removing the roots beans are a’ soil 
exhauster. Also that average yield is 
about 20 bu. per acre and that they 
must be kept clean, well cultivated, 
and handled with care. ‘The straw 
might be utilized in feeding sheep. 

“The obligations of our government 
to interfere in behalf of Cuban inde- 
pendence” was then. debated, result- 
ing in a draw. The speakers are to 
change sides on the question at the 
next meeting. 

Kalkaska Co. A. W. CARROLL. 

WINDSOR GRANGE, NO. 619. 

We think the contest has been of 
benefit to our Grange. Each wished to 
be on the winning side, therefore read- 
ily responded to their leaders’ calls for 
help on the program. Considerable 
latent musical talent came to the sur- 
face during the contest. We hope the 
willingness to respond to the lecturer's 
invitations will continue. The ladies 
were the winners in the contest. ‘Tlie 
gentlemen accepted their defeat very 
gracefully, and furnished a_ feast, 
March 18, of biscuit and butter, pickles 
and an abundance of warm sugar, tle 
ladies not being required to render aly 
assistance whatever in the work. 
After the feast came toasts. 

Eaton Co. A.J 

ASHLAND GRANGE, NO. 545. 

April 9, initiated. A letter was read 
asking our Grange to appoint a coni- 
mittee to send relief supplies to Cuba. 
Senator Proctor’s report was also read. 
Our Grange thought it doubtful if, a! 
present, they would get supplies eve! 
if sent. : 

“What should our Grange be 3! 
1900?” was discussed. It was though! 
that our Grange could be of more bele- 
fit if it would lay aside a portion 0! 
our money to help brothers and siste!'s 
when in need. We are talking of hay 
ing a play to start such a fund with. 

Town election was held in our hall. 
and the ladies gave 10-cent dinner and 
supper,.and secured over $5. ’ 

Newaygo Co. MINNIE A. BRINK. 

PALMYRA GRANGE, NO. 212. 

April 1 third degree was conferred 
on two. During the quarter 35 new 
members have been received by appli- 
cation and reinstatement. <A portio! 
ot the lecturer’s hour was devoted tv 
the study of parliamentary law. 5S? 
much pleasure and profit were derived 
therefrom that it was decided to pul 


are 
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sue the study at our next meeting. 
Bro. M. T. Cole will take charge of the 
same. 

Nine Granges in this section have 
united to form a district for the pur- 
pose of holding oratorical contests. 
Each Grange is to hold a local con- 
test, the best contestant to be sent to 
the district. 

I wish that the State might be 
divided into districts and this work 
taken up throughout the same, that we 
might eventually hold a State contest. 
Much interest is manifested here in 
the matter. 

Lenawee Co. SMITH EVERETT. 

GRATTAN GRANGE. 


Things are lively up our way. A 
new co-operative creamery has just 


been completed at Grattan Center, and 
will open immediately. It has a ea- 
pacity for handling the milk from 400 
cows. We are also near the line of a 
surveyed electric road to go from 
Grand Rapids to Belding. We expect 
it will be of much benefit to us. 

A series of union Grange meetings 
are being held in north Kent county, 
the last one being held with us, March 
26. These meetings are very well at- 
tended. 

It may interest some to know that 
our Grange was organized in 1873, De- 
cember 23, and hence will soon be a 
quarter of a century old. We have a 
good hall and grounds, nice sheds for 
twenty teams, and a membership of 
125 in good standing. 

The north Kent county sheep-shear- 
ing festival was held April 2d at the 
barns of J. L, Randall, with dinner at 
our hall. 

Kent Co, 

HOME GRANGE, NO. 129, 
very hospitably entertained the Cal- 
houn Pomona Grange April 8 The 
beautiful roads and a perfect spring 
day called forth a large number of 
brothers and sisters. A sumptuous 
dinner was served. <A fine program 
had been prepared. The first topic to 
be discussed was the “Essentials of 
Successful Farming.” Brother Chides- 
ter thought one of the most essential 
things was the care of farm tools. So 
many times after a tool has been used 
it is left in the field, or perhaps drawn 
under a shade tree and left until want- 
ed the next year. 

The second topic for discussion, “If 
we are not what we ought to be, are 
we alone to blame,” brought out some 
fine thoughts, the members all agreeing 
that the surroundings and circum- 
stances had much to do with the build- 
ing of character. 

A well written paper on “The 
Grange as an educator,’’ was given by 
Sister Lizzie Ewer. 

Calhoun Co. MRS. CORA SUTHERLAND 

REDFORD GRANGE, NO. 367. 

Wayne County Pomona Grange met 
with us April 1. Afternoon and even- 
ing sessions were open. About ninety- 
five were present in the afternoon, and 
one hundred and fifty in the evening. 
The Subordinate Granges of Plymouth, 
Willow, Flat Rock, Ash, Farmington, 
and Pontiac were represented. We 
discussed, ““Would it not be better for 
l’armers’ Institutes to be held in two 
places rather than two days in one 
place?” Discussion was led by Mrs. 
Tuttle, of Plymouth, and was in fa- 
vor of the proposed plan. (The coming 
winter Wayne county is entitled to 
five one-day Institutes in addition to 
the regular two-day county meeting.— 
Id.) 

“Does it pay to make money-making 
the chief aim?’ Bro. Parish, of Ash 
Grange, said “No.” 

“Do farmers inform themselves on 
State and national affairs to their best 
interests?” Bro. V. Smith, of Willow 
Grange, argued “No.” 

Appropriate music and recitations in- 
ferspersed the program, and a drama, 


COR. 


entitled “Under the Laurels” was 
given. 
Wayne Co. GEO, M. HOUK. 


LENAWEE COUNTY GRANGE 
met Thursday, April 7th, at Sutton’s 
Opera House, Tecumseh. The fore- 
noon session was addressed by Dr. 
Howell, of Macon Grange, Hollis Tay- 
lor of Tipton Grange, and Daniel Hall 
of Tecumseh Grange. - After dinner 
Mrs. Mayo addressed the audience on 
the “Past and Present of the Grange,” 
Siving a resume of Grange history, 
srowth, and improvement from the be- 
sinning of the Order to the present. 

Ex-Goy. Luce followed with remarks 
on the present status of the Grange, 
and judging the future by the past and 
present, gave his idea of the probable 
trend of Grange work and advance- 
ment in the future. He expects to see 
members of the Order develop more 
than ever intellectually and socially, 
ind predicted that the future Grange 
Would be a model of ritualistic work. 





Horace Holdridge, of Raisin Grange, 
had a paper on certain branches of 
Grange work, which was followed by 
a paper entitled “The Grange as an 
Educator,’ by Mrs. Langdon, of 
Adrian Grange. Rey. L. C. Chase, of 
Raisin Grange took for his subject 
“Co-operation,” and made some stirring 
remarks. 

Sister Emma Campbell, of Washte- 
haw county, who is a free and easy 
speaker, gave a characteristic address 
on “Grange Work and Customs.”’ She 
thought the individual was hardly re- 
sponsible for the age in which he lived, 
but for the future. Our acts influence 
the succeeding rather than the preced- 


ing or the present time. “You and I 
are more responsible for the twentieth 


than the nineteenth century.” A good- 
ly number of recitations and musical 
selections were interspersed through- 
out the program, and in the evening 
members of Fruit Ridge Grange ex- 
emplified the unwritten work of the 
Order. 
W. A. 


YPSILANTI GRANGE, No. 56, 
April 2d adopted a resolution opposing 
the annexation of Hawaii. Sister 
Graves gave some hints about house- 
cleaning. Make meals simple, cook as 
much as convenient ahead of time, 
take one room at a time and finish it. 
Competent help in the house is a great 
factor, and call on the men for heavy 
work—handling piano, carpets and 
stoves, 

Master H. D. Platt told his method 
of raising oats. Cultivates corn 
ground; does not plow. Works ground 
with disc harrow and drags it down. 
One of the greatest objections to this 
method on clay ground, he said, is that 
the ground gets too hard to follow with 
wheat. 

Bro. N. C. Carpenter thought one lia- 
ble to work the ground too wet and if 
it bakes down is too hard for oats to 
come through. 

Bro. D. V. Harris don’t want to raise 
oats; too exhaustive on sand. Bro. 
John McDougal favors broadcasting 
and harrowing in on sand. 

A discussion of cattle feeding fol- 
lowed. Best grain ration: ground ear 
corm and oats, mixed with bran, and 
fed with roots. Barley meal was also 
considered favorably. 

Washtenaw Co. CHAS. L. FOSTER, Sec. 

CALHOUN POMONA 


met at the home of Sister Ewer, in 
South Battle Creek, March 24. Bro. 
Chidester talked on “Windbreaks,” ad- 
vocating strongly a good protection for 
apple orchards especially. His orchard 
is protected by woods on the southwest 
and his apple crop has failed but twice. 
Winds take the moisture from the sur- 
face. Oak timber or Norway spruce is 
excellent protection, and should not be 
too near the orchard. Mr. Ewer favy- 
ored full exposure for small fruits, and 
would set on high ground, In reply to 
a question, Bro. Chidester said the best 
fruit belt was on the lake shore, be- 
cause the water acted as a windbreak, 
tempering the currents of air which 
pass over it; to prove this he stated 
that fruit could not be raised on the 
west shore. 

Bro. Woodworth spoke in favor of 
“Free Rural Mail Delivery.”” We pay 
a two-cent postage on drop letters to 
help pay for city delivery, besides box 
rent. Farmers would use the mails 
more and be in more direct communi- 
cation witb the outside world. The 
benefits received would more than pay 
the extra tax. Bro. Chidesfer does not 
believe free delivery practicable at 
present, as the cost would be too great. 
He thinks that unless the system could 
be carried out in the more remote dis- 
tricts, it would be unjust to establish 
it elsewhere. Mr. Bucklin considered 
the estimate of cost too great. The two 
carriers at Climax receive $25 per 
month, but several applicants for the 
positions will work for $20, as only 
about four hours a day are required 
for the work. Bro. Manchester said 
the excessive charges made by the 
railroads would pay for free delivery. 
Bro. Minges did not believe daily pa- 
pers would be of much benefit, as they 
are seldom reliable, and he preferred to 
depend on some other publication for 
news. 

“What is Happiness, and How May 
It Be Obtained,” was the subject of a 
paper by Sister Bessie Adams. Happi- 
ness is defined as the enjoyment of 
good. It is comparative, as relief from 
pain often affords happiness, and we 
also give the name to positive pleasure. 
It is impossible for a thoroughly selfish 
person to be happy. We must lock up 
our skeletons and work for the good of 
others. Self-seeking never brings hap- 
piness but he who has 

‘‘Measured out life’s little span 

In love to God and love to man, 


On earth hath tasted Heaven.” 
Battle Creek, LILLIAN ADAMS, Cor. 


‘*What Shall a 
Tan Give?” 


The solemn 
question comes 
homie to alinost 
every man at 
some period in 
his career, 
“What will 
you give in ex- 


change for 
your life?” It 
is like that 


other solemn 
question about 
the soul. Just 
as an honest 
man feels that 
nothing of 
earthly value 
can be weighed 
against his soul 
so a man who 
has one friend 
to love him 
knows that life 
is too precious 
to be bartered 
away for am- 
bition, or money, or pride. 

But men are slow to believe that over- 
work sometimes kills; a man hates to ad- 
mit that his health ever needs any particu- 
lar care. He feeis miserable and “‘out of 
sorts’? but tries to ‘‘bluff it off’’ until he 
gets flat on his back, unable to do a stroke 
of work. He becomes obliged to spend no 
end of money for doctors and even at that 
can hardly save his life. 

How much more sensible, and in the end 
how much cheaper at the first signs of phy- 
sical weakness to write to Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
chief consulting physician of the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and obtain, free of charge, the ad- 
vice of a skilled and educated physician 
who has a wider reputation for the success- 
ful treatment of chronic diseases than any 
other physician in this country. 

In a letter to Dr. Pierce, Mr. J. W. Brittin, of 
Clinton, Dewitt Co., Ills., (P. O. Box 475), writes: 
“ For over a year I was troubled with liver com- 
plaint. Had no appetite, could keep nothing 
on my stomach, and had severe pains in my 
stomach and bowels. I doctored with home 
doctors but did not obtain relief until a friend 
advised me to take Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. I began taking it at once and after 
taking four bottles I think myself cured, as J 
can eat anything I want and my food never 
hurts me.” ‘ 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure consti- 
pation. At all medicine stores. 








A GREAT WAR BOOK. 


One of the most noticeable books of the times is 
“Our Country in War and Our Relations With 
Foreign Nations,"’ by Murat Halstead, the great 
war correspondent and editor, published by the 
National Educational Union, Chicago. It is a 
graphic review of our army, navy and coast de- 
fenses, our relations with Spain, Cuba and all 
foreign rations. It compares Spain and the United 
tates, describes the Span‘sh army. navy and coast 
defenses, and tells of their strength and weakness. 
The history of Cuba is told ina vivid an «interest- 
ing way Perhaps no living man could write a book 
like this so well as Murat Halstead, whose wide ex- 
perience as a journalist has peculiarly fitted him 
for this work. The book certainly contains the 
information the people now want. 














When writing advertisers please 
mention Michigan Farmer 
= Led 225 students entered 
last September. Are 
you to be one of the 
large class coming 
a this fall? For 
circulars, and 
other informa- 
tion, address 
Nt 7 
Colle e PRES. J. L. SNYDER, 
@ Agricultural College. Mich. 
yCnmMED epunni 4 
, SUMMER SCHOOL. 
COMMENCING JULY 5th, AND CON- 
> TINUING FOR 8 WEEKS. 
Courses of lectures, covering seventeen sub- 
jects in the law, will be given by members of 
the Law Faculty of the University. For de- 


tailed statement of courses and tuition address 
E. F. JOHNSON, Secretary, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


© 4 4 4 4a & 4, 4 fy fe tr 4% 


ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac- 

tical work. Elective System. The only collegein 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aid in the developmentof the mineral wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DR. 
M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 


“AMONG THE OZARKS” 


The Land of Big Red Apples, is an attractive 
and interesting book, handsomely illustrated with 
views of South Missouri. It pertains to fruit-raising 
in that GREAT FRUIT BELT OF AMERICA, the 
southern slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of great 
value not only to fruit-growers, but to every farmer 
and homeseeker looking for a farm and a home. 
Mailed free _ Address 

J. E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


», 
hmm. Hog’s RTIGHOKE THEMSELVES 
a “Harvest Prevent Cholera. 

: No. 1 forall Stock. Before buying send yours 
Nn and neighbor's names for FREE ESSAY on 
kinds, culture, yield (often 1,000 bu. p. a.), with 
& prices and frt. rates to all points, Single bu. $i 


J. P. VISSERING, Box 91, Alton, ill, 



















Give your Sheep a Gymnasium 
Save Yourself Unnecessary Work 
Stop the Leak in Your Pocketbook 


IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 
FIRST PRIZE DOG OR SHEEP POWER 


MORGANTOWN, PA., Jan. 31, 1898. 


The Improved U. S. Separator and First Prize Dog Power that 1 bought of you 
are doing good work, and run quiet and easy. ‘The sheep learned quickly, and now 


as soon as the door is opened, will go and gec on the power. 


ing is done, the skimming is done. 





As soon as the milk- 

used to send my milk to the 
Creamery. Since I have had the U.S. 
Tam making 1 1b. of butter more from 
every 100 lbs. of milk than I was paid 
for at the Creamery, and am getting 
1 cent to 2 cents per Ib. more for 
the butter than the top market price ; 
so you see there was a small daily leak 
in my pocket, and in one month it was 
a pretty big one. S. H. MAST. 


Sheep Gained in Flesh. 
Conway, MaAss., April 30, 1897. J 

The No. 5 Improved U.S. Separator 
is doing all that we can ask of it, and 
we are very much pleased with it. It 
tests on an average .o3 of 1 percent, 
which we think is close enough for any 
separator to skim. 

It was reported when we first began 
to run it, that the sheep had to work 
too hard and would not stand it long, 
but he is not quite dead yet. After 
running it one month, he had gained 
slbs. He now weighs 175 lbs. and runs 
it easily. J.C. NEWHALL & SON. 


Send for circulars, containing hundreds of testimonials, telling of the gratifying 
results from using the Improved U. S. Separator. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Fails, Vt. 






















woop? 


with the best machinery and 
save time and strength. The 


” BSsSMALLEY SAWS 


enable one man to do the work two could do in 
the old way. Our **Electrie”’? Circular Saws 
and Self-Feed Drag Saws 
are by far the best general 
purpose Farm Saws ever 


Drag | made. Send for Descriptive 
Saw Catalogue and price list of 
“Smalley” Saws, 

2. Ensilage and 


Fodder Cutters, 
4 Feed Mills, Corn 

Shellers, Root 
Cutters and Horse Powers. 
FG. CO., Manitowoe, Wis. 














Chicago Branch, Randolph and So. Canali Sts. 
with some means, 


WANTED, A FARMER to take an interest in 


and manage an 8)0-acre farm A fine opportunity 
to make money at stock raising. Good soil. well 
watered and easily put in shape for the business. 
Address 124 8. First St., Alpena, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED is.) Si.tosce 


ual Cyclone Insurance Co. Only reliable par- 
ties who will devote a considerable part of their 
time to the business wanted. Apply with refer- 





to solicit busines 





ences to the SECRETARY, Lapeer, Mich. 








wwe Old Wagons 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, I!!. 


$20 rhe Meer ull 


with 4 or6shovels parallel or 
12 spring tooth gangs with 
our patented parallel beam 
movement. The gangs can 
be moved 6 to 18 inches apart. 
Pronounced by most expert 
farmers the most satisfac- 
tory cultivator used. Write 



















! 


A for further information. 
1 4 Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
“i. ork, ae 


Can name equally low prices 
on Field Rollers,Corn Planters, enone, & Sheliers. 


4 BUY THE meappcal- STUMP PULLER 





ILE DITCHER 
~ Handy Farm Wagon & 
orn Harvester. 

ayCat. each free. H. L. 
b-<* Bennett, Westerville, 0. 
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TWO BLACK 


A JEWELER’S STORY. 


BAGS. 


It Was on the 29th of October, 1859, 
that I was returning to England, hav- 
ing taken the steamer at Dublin for 
Holyhead. Business had taken me to 
Ireland—I am a jeweler—and it had 
been necessary for me to visit a branch 
of my own firm in Dublin. I was 
bringing back certain valuable jewels 
which required resetting—diamonds of 
great value, and some other things of 
less importance, but still valuable. 

I found all the passengers talking on 
one subject—the terrible and appalling 
wreck which had occurred only three 
days before, off Moelfra, on the Angle- 
sea coast. No less than four hundred 
and forty-six lives were lost that night 
when the Royal Charter was totally 
wrecked. She was a screw steamer, 
commanded by Captain Taylor. A large 
sum of money—£700,000 or £800,000 
in gold—was lost also, it was supposed; 
but I have since heard that some of 
the gold has been recovered. I am a 
silent man habitually, and the awe in 
the voices of my fellow-passengers 
struck me forcibly; but I had another 
reason, as will presently appear, in re- 
membering my journey from Dublin 
to London on this occasion. 

I carried the jewels which I have 
already mentioned in a small black 
hand-bag, and so long as I knew that it 
was safe I was free from care. Arriv- 
ing at Holyhead, I took my seat in an 
empty first-class railway carriage. Just 
as the train was moving off, however, 
a gentleman suddenly got in. He sat 
down nearly opposite me, so I had a 
good opportunity of observing his ap- 
pearance. I noticed that he was young, 
apparently not more’ than four-and- 

twenty; that he had a_ broad black 
band around his hat, and that on his 
face were traces of recent sorrow, al- 
most, in fact, of agitation. He seemed 





relieved at having caught the train; 
and being, like myself, quite disin- 


clined for conversation, our journey 
proceeded in silence. 

My bag lay beside me, and quite un- 
der my eyes. I was tired after my 
crossing, and fell into a sort of doze. 
On waking, I instantly glanced at my 
bag. There it lay; quite safe. My 
companion, however, had moved his 
seat. We stopped at Chester, and here 
I thought I would get out and walk 
about a little, as we had ten minutes to 
wait. I took my bag, and got out. On 
my return to the train there was my 
companion, apparently asleep. I got 
into the carriage without disturbing 
him, and we continued our journey. 
At Crewe, our next stopping-place, he 
got out, and did not come back. I was 
very tired now, and fell into a sound 
sleep, with my hand holding the handle 
of my black bag. I did not wake until 
we reached London; then getting into 
the first hansom I saw, and still carry- 
ing my precious bag, of which I was 
heartily tired, I drove home. On my 
arrival, with a method which I suppose 
is habitual to a man in my trade, I in- 
stantly went to the safe in which T 
keep valuable jewels, unlocked it, and 
depositing my bag on a table, IT opened 
it. Imagine my dismay at finding that, 
instead of my diamonds, it contained 
only some rusty bits of iron and wood- 
en debris. My bag was gone; this other 
bag had been cleverly substituted for 
it; so cleverly, indeed, that even the 
weight, as well as the appearance, had 
heen judged. 

I put the affair into the hands of the 
police, after giving them exactly every 
particular as I have here written it. 
The bag was lost. ; 

A year after the events narrated in 
the last chapter I was again traveling 
on the line which takes passengers to 
Holyhead. It was in the beginning of 
October, as well as I remember. 

I traveled first-class, my usual cus- 
tom when I have a long journey before 
me. During the year not a sign had 
been given of my missing bag, or the 
jewels, but I had not really despaired 
yet of recovering it and them, for I 
had a certain unaccountable feeling 
about the whole thing; that there was 
some mystery about it, I felt sure. 

Regularly every Wednesday in every 
week I had called at Seotland Yard, 
and always had the same answer, 
“Nothing yet, sir.’ The reward I had 
offered was sufficient to secure a cer- 
tain interest, and the police, I firmly 
believe, were as keen in the matter as 
I could wish, 

On this October morning in 1860, I 
traveled with a lady who was in deep 
mourning. The day was chilly, and 
she wore several wraps, but getting 


threw aside a fur cloak she was wear- 
ing, and my eye was instantly attract- 
ed by a handsome brooch she had on, 
in which was a portrait. 

Without appearing to do so, and with 
a sudden feeling of interest and curi- 
osity for which I cannot account, I 
managed to get a nearer view of the 
portrait. It was the face of the young 
man who had traveled with me the 
year before when I lost my bag. I was 
so certain of this that I resolved not to 
continue my journey until I had ac- 
quainted the police with this fact. 

The train stopped at Crewe, the 
place where I remembered the young 
man had left the train on our up jour- 
ney the previous year. Here the lady 
alighted—I did also. A carriage await- 
ed her at the station—I secured a fly, 
and directed the driver to follow the 
earriage. I discovered where the lady 
drove to. Her own house evidently. 
She appeared to be in an excellent 
position, and to be wealthy. 

I was not deterred by this discovery, 
for I felt I could not be mistaken about 
a face which, though I had certainly 
noticed it only in a casual way at the 
time, had nevertheless been stamped 
upon my mind, and connected in such 
a manner with the loss to me of sev- 
eral thousands of pounds. 

I went to the police station, told 
them what I had seen, and what my 
suspicions were. They listened atten- 
tively to what I said, then told me 
that I must be mistaken; that the lady 
in question was well-known, the wid- 
ow of an officer who had died just 
after coming into a large property in 
the county. She had had two sons. 
One had been in the navy, and had lost 
his life in the wreck of the Royal 
Charter about a year previous. The 
other was expected home every day. 
and had been away almost ever since 
the end of last October. 

It was impossible, they said, to make 
inquiries in such a direction. Ill-satis- 
fied and disappointed, I found myself 
compelled to leave matters as they 
were; but on my return to London I 
wrote to the head of the police once 
more, and reiterated my convictions so 
forcibly that he evidently was im- 
pressed by what I said. The result of 
my letter came, after a brief acknowl- 
edgement from the inspector, in the 
visit of a gentleman four days. after- 
wards. 

* oa a * ak * 


I was standing in my shop; it was a 
dull morning in November, and the vis- 
itor who came in spoke first to my 
assistant, who referred him to me, and 
then in a moment I recognized my fel- 
low-passenger. Not wishing to make 
everything quite public, I led the way 
to the inner room I reserved for my- 
self. and handed the gentleman a 
chair. He was too excited to sit down, 
but began his story at once. 

“You remember the day I traveled 
with you from Holyhead, sir?’ said 
he. 

“Perfectly,” I replied. “I have too 
good reason to remember it.” 

“So have I. I had been on the Angel- 
sea coast all the night before, search- 
ing for some relic, perhaps the body, of 
my drowned brother. I had only twen- 
ty-four hours, and was obliged to 
hurry back, with only a few bits of 


wood and iron gathered from the 
wreckage which strewed the beach; 


these I put into a small black bag.” 
“A black bag?’ said I; “had you a 
black bag, too?” 

“Listen,” said the gentleman, “I saw 


had a business engagement which took 
me to Australia. If I broke the en- 
gagement it would have involved my 
mother in considerable pecuniary loss. 
She knew I had to go, and as she did 
not urge me to stay, and as my sister 
and her husband were with her and 
could take care of her, I left the house 
that very day, and journeyed back 
north to Liverpool, just in time to 
catch my steamer bound for Mel- 
bourne. 

“T only returned yesterday morning. 
The first thing I heard after greeting 
my mother was ‘Where is the bag you 
brought with you from Meealfra?” 

“‘In my room,’ I said. 

“ “Get it for me,’ said she. 

“Without another word, though I 
wondered how she had heard of it, I 
went to my room, unlocked the cup- 
board, found the bag just as I had left 
it, and took it down stairs. 

“T was just going to open it when, to 
my still further surprise, my mother 
said: ‘Are you quite sure that is your 
bag, Arthur? 

“IT looked at her in astonishment. 
‘Well, mother,’ I said, ‘I am as sure as 
a human being can be of anything.’ 

“Did you open it after you came 
home, dear? I thought for a: moment, 
and then said, ‘No, I am certain I did 
not. I could not bear it.’ 


——— 
——=—=:_a 
some 


find that 
bag.’ 

I did not answer, for I Was trvin: 
to unlock the bag. ‘It is very “a: 
said, ‘my key won't open it.” 

“My mother rang the bell 
walked the inspector.” ; 

Here my visitor ceased speaking 
and walking hastily to the shop-door 


you have One else's 


and in 


he beckoned to somé person seated i; 
a hansom cab close by. It was ».. 
friend, the inspector of police “i 
Crewe. He continued the story. jy; 
first he placed on the table my “black 


bag.” 

“There, sir,” said he, “is your bag: 
you were quite right; this gentleman 
took it by mistake. That morning 
when Mrs. ——— sent for me, | found 
the bag unopened. I forced the lock 
and found your name inside the }\« 
The contents are intact, as you will 
see,” ; 

I opened my safe, and before | would 
allow them to open my bag, I took his 
from the shelf, and placing it beside 
my own, we all three saw that in size. 
make, indeed, in weight, they exactly 
resembled each other. : 


. 


Although I felt that I had reajly 
made the discovery myself, I cheer. 


fully paid the inspector the check he 
deserved for the clever and prompt 
manner in which he must have con- 





“*Then,’ said my mother, ‘be pre- 
pared for a surprise. I think you will 


veyed my suspicion, a very awkward 
one, to Mrs. ———. 








FIBROID TUMOR CONQUERED. 





Expelled by Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound—Strong State- 
ment from Mrs. B. A. Lombard. 





One of the greatest triumpha of Lydia 
the conquering of woman's dread enemy, 


E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is 
Fibroid Tumor. 


The growth of these tumors is sosly that frequently their presence is not sus- 





pected until they are far 
advanced. 

So-called ‘‘ wandering 
pains” may come from its 
early stages, or the pres- 
ence of danger may be 
made manifest by ex- 
cessive menstruation ac- 
companied by unusual 
pain extending from the 
ovaries down the groin 
and thighs. 

Ifyou have mysterious 
pains, if there are indica- 
tions of inflammation or 
displacement, don’t wait 
for time to confirm your 
fears and go through 











the horrors of a hospital 








begin its use. 


Doctors could do nothing for me, and the 
will tell you about it. 
and he must find the cause of my troubl 
whatever. 
try it, and did. Soon after the flow beca 


amination again, and found everything a 
and that dull ache was gone.” 


Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound; said she owed her life to it. 


continued taking the Compound for some time. 


operation; secure Lydia E, Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound right away and 


Mrs. Pinkham, of Lynn, Mass., will give you her advice free of all charge if you 
will write her about yourself. Your letter will be seen by women only, and you 
need have no hesitation about being perfectly frank. 

Read what Mrs. B. A. LomBarpb, Box 71, Westdale, Mass., says: 

**T have reason to think that I would not be here nowif it had not been for Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. It cured me ofa fibroid tumor in my womb 


y could not cure me at the hospital. 1 


I had been in my usual health, but had worked quite 
hard. Whenmy monthly period came on I flowed very badly. The doctor gave 
me medicine, but it did me no good. Hesaid the flow must be stopped if possible, 


e. Upon examination he found there 


wasa fibroid tumor in my womb, and gave me treatment without any benctit 
About that time a lady called on me and recommended Lydia E. 


I said I would 
me more natural and regular. I still 
Then the doctor made an ex- 
ll right. The tumor had passed away, 





that you had one, and I remarked that 
it was like mine—so much so that at 
Chester, where you got out and I did 
not, you may remember, you took ny 
bag with you instead of your own. I 
felt sure you were coming back, for 
you had left your coat and umbrella in 
the carriage, so I did not follow you.” 
“Yes,” said I, getting excited; “but 
that does not account——” 













Circulars. 


Patented 
Dec. 21, 1886. 


R Write for 


A 


NOD 
CypriVAror’ 


The UNIVERSAL WEEDER CO., 37,59. Market street, 


It. The merits of this 
= Lt famous Weeder are 
known toall. Our prices 
are away below other dealers. For 
alimited period we willsell, pro 
viding cash accompanies order. 
Permanert Tooth 
Weeders at . 
Removable Tooth $5 50 
Weeders at . 
You should order at once. 
















“Wait a moment,” said the gentle- 
man. “I know perfectly what you 
would say; it does not account for my 
not advertising your bag, or making 
some sort of a sign all this time—quite 
so—you will understand presently how 
it has happened.” 

I sat down, and begged him to do 
the same. 

“When I got out at Crewe, I took as 
I supposed my bag. When I reached 
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SAVE MONEY.—DIRECT 

: ANALYSIS. Phos. Acid 
per cent. 

» Pure Raw Bone Meal... to 

» ScientificCorn & Grain Fertilizer 9 to 10 

» Scientific Economy Fertilizer... 9to 10 

» Scientific Tobacco Fertilizer. 11 to 12 

» Scientific Potato Fertilizer 9 to 10 

4 Bone and Meat... 18 to 15 

a 

> 


For samples and book, write P. O. Box 1017. 





home I found that my poor mother, 
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You have the benefit of the Agents’ Commission and the Middleman’s profi:, 


THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER CO., 


a 


SALES TO FARMERS. 


. Ammonia. Actual Potash. 


per cent, per cent. 
ee $22 ©o per ton 
2 to3 2to3 16 00 id 
214 to 31g 4to5 20 00 
3% 4 % : to5 2I 00 a 

2 2 to7 23 00 i 
RO 3 esaivias 1800 =“ 





Herr’s Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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whom I had left in the most utter grief 
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and prostration at my brother's death, 
had not rallied at all; I told our doctor, 
who was there, that my search for any 
personal relic of my brother had been 
fruitless, but that I had a few bits of 
iron and wood from the wreck, 

“The doctor advised me to say noth- 
ing to her about it—not to tell her even 
that I had these sad relics. I put the 
bag just as it was into a cupboard in 
my own room and locked ii up. That 


RELIABLE MEN in every locality, 
keep our show card tacked up on trees, 
steady employment, commission or sa 


Permanently cured by using 
-ent free on mention of this 


to exceed $2.50 a dav; money de 
THE GLOB 
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local or traveling, to introduce a new discovery. and 
fences and bridges throughout town and country: 
lary; &65.00 per Month and Expenses, not 


sited in any bank at start if desired: write for particu- 
MEDICA “a : 


ELECTRIC CO., BUFFALO, N. ¥Y. 





UMATISM 


DR. WHITEHALL'S RH 
publication. THE DR WHITEHALL: MEGRIMINE Co. aon Ree 


Sample 


MINE C©O., South Bend Indians 














warm in the carriage, she presently 





very day I had to leave England. I 
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The wiry. 


We We have | a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
arm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
e should be sent to Climax, Mich. 
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For The . Michigan Farmer. 


IN AND OUT OF THE DAIRY BARN. 


We always teach our young stock 
io lead in the winter season when 
there is plenty of snow on the ground; 
then the animal is not liable to get 
injured by falling. If the animal is 
large and strong two men can do the 
work much easier than one. 

We use a half-inch rope thirty or 
forty feet in length, making an old 
fashioned tie loop in one end, so that 
when on, or in use, it will not choke 
the animal. After placing the rope 
around the neck make «a ‘half hitch 
around the nose, something resembling 
a halter, then “let ’er go.” 

A few desperate lunges will always 
be made but if held in subjection it 
will soon learn “‘who’s boss,” which is 
the first and hardest lesson to give. 

A few solid posts in a yard about 
1 foot high are of excellent value; 
then if the animal is getting the best 
end of the bargain the rope can be 
dropped over one of these posts (by 
having a loop made for the occasion), 
which will not only lessen the labor but 
hasten the work into perfection. 

I find it a good plan to teach calves 
and colts to lead when quite young 
for then they are easily managed and 
the lessons are never forgotten. 

A MILKING STOOL, 

The observing farmer is sure to 
come in contact with new ways, hew 
implements, ete. when — traveling 
through the country. 

Some of the best methods and home- 
made implements are lying side by 
side in some of our farm homes, undis- 
covered to the community and = un- 
known to the world. 


Such a one was discovered at a 
neighbor’s this winter by the writer. 


It is a milking stool. It is made with 
three or four short legs just as the 
user thinks most convenient. Direct- 
ly on top of the stool is a smafi box, 
the top of the box forming the seat of 
the stool. 

The lower board of the box extends 
out in front of the stool to place the 
milk pail on when milking. This net 
only keeps the under side of the pail 
free from particles of manure, which 
are sure to adhere to a pail when set 
directly on the floor, but raises the pail 
so that if the cow occasionally kicks 
she is not so liable to place her foot in 
the pail, upsetting the milk and one’s 
temper, too. The box is to keep the 
dust cloth in. ae 

With such a stool one can sit down 
to a cow, place the milk pail on his 
knee, reach the dust cloth, clean the 
udder, ‘put the cloth in the box and 
when each cow’s turn comes for miik- 
ing the cloth is always within reach 
and without making any extra moves. 

VENTILATION, 

The proper ventilation in the cow 
stable is a difficult thing to regulate. 
Yet it is something every dairyiman 
should look after, for on this hangs 
one of the keys to the door of success. 

One may not know from the quan- 
tity or quality of milk that danger is 
hear, but diseases are often traced to 


impure air, arising from air-tight cow 
stables. Cattle that are compelled to 


remain in such buildings almost the 
year through, or at least seven months 
of the year, day and night, breathing 
air over and over, are as sure to con- 
tract, disease in some form ias the sun 
is to nike its daily appearance. 

When the thermometer registers 
zero or lower, there are not many 
stables that require a very large open- 
ing for fresh air. But our winters 
luve become so changeable that we 
have to regulate the warmth of our 
stables by ventilation, instead of fuel 
as we do in our houses. 

Cattle that are being forced to their 
full capacity for milk-producing re- 
sults require a lower temperature than 
those moderately fed. For instance, at 
the Agricultural College there is a 
cow that weighs about 2,000 pounds 
and gives ther full weight in milk 
every twenty days. This cow (so it is 
claimed) has to be kept in a cold build 
ing, for the grain fed and consumed 
is sO great that the feed generates so 
much heat that in the coldest of 
Weather the cow actually sweats (on 
the nose), and if she was kept in a 


warm building undoubtedly she woud 
hot consume food enough to produce 
the 100 pounds of milk a day. 





If it is true that a cow will consume 
more feed and give more milk in a cold 
stable than she will in a warm one, 
what is the use of going to such an 
expense of making our stables com- 
fortable? Our old stable was cold in 
cold weather and our new one is 
warm whenever we close the windows 
and doors. The experience of each 
leads us to believe in the warm stable 
theory, if such it can be called. 

Hillsdale Co., Mich. | ELIAS F. BROWN 

(For breaking heifers and calves to 
lead, friend Brown’s plan iis good, 
when necessary. But we ‘hate to ‘have 
our barnyard dotted with posts a foot 
high for anchorage purposes. Such ob- 
structions might incur damage to stock 
when exercising in the yard. 

Our calves are accustomed to han- 
dling, and even leading, almost from 
birth. When the heifers come into the 
dairy they are as easily milked the 
first time as almost any one of the old 
cows. In fact, the heifers are made 
such pets of by the children that they 
will sometimes “tag” one wo when in 
the yard until some attention is paid 
to them. 

The milking stool that you describe 
is similar to our own, one of which we 
illustrated by a sketch in this paper 
several years ago. Since that time we 
have seen scores of them, in as many 
cow stables, and users of various de- 
vices say there is nothing better, so 
far as simplicity in construction, com- 
fort and practicability are concerned. 

The matter of ventilation is of great- 
er importance than many dairymen 
realize. Good warm stables are neces- 
sary, but ventilation should be so ar- 
ranged that the temperature seldom 
goes above 55 degrees. Cows should 
go out every day when possible.—Ed.) 


For The Michigan Farmer: 
BUTTER-MAKING ON THE FARM. 
Although much has been said and 


written on the above subject, yet there 
is always something to learn, Like 
the old sermons spoken of in The 
Farmer, it can be gone over and over 
again, and still something to be 
learned. 

I lately received a letter from a 
friend in Missouri, with an essay on 
butter-making enclosed; and as it con- 
tains so many helpful points, I think 
it would be hiding our light under a 
bushel to lay it aside without giving 
others the benefit of it. It was writ- 
ten by Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Lamm, Se- 
dalia, Missouri, and read before the 
Missouri State Dairy Association at 
Columbia, Mo., where it received the 
highest merit marks for “Making but- 
ter on the farm.” In the experience 
given there are many points worthy of 
copying by those who seek the best 
methods. They say: 

“We would like to tell you how good 
butter can be made on the dairy farms 
of Missouri. We think, after all, there 
is where the bulk of work and worry 
is done. There is where the improve- 
ments are so much needed and yet so 
seldom found. Whether the milk is 
taken to the factory or manufactured 
at home, from the little well-tilled and 
intelligently-managed dairy farms, for 
years to come, will a constant supply 
of dairy products be required to meet 
the demand of town and country. The 
creameries are well equipped, but the 
Missouri farmer and his faithful wife 
need encouragement, and we want 
them to feel*that this short treatise is 
especially for them, 

“Its knowledge and the plans we 
give help us to make butter that scores 
high and merits compliments wherever 
shown, and what it does for us it will 
do for you. We give it as free as the 
mountain air and with it we wish we 
could send a blessing as beautiful as 
this bright day on which it is written 
to every noble-toiling dairyman in the 
state. 

“To start with, we have Jerseys. 
These dairy cattle make milk rich in 
oily solids, providing they are well fed 
and kindly provided for. They are 
easily managed and give good returns 
for food consumed. If you do not 
have the blood in your herd, just try 
some as an experiment. Grade Jer- 
seys in some cases prove quite satisfac- 


tory. Then again, we have shelter for 
our cows and their food, We think 
this is absolutely essential in winter 


time to secure good flavor and richness 
in the milk, without which it cannot be 
developed in the butter. Iurthermore 
you cannot get the quantity without 
good, warm, comfortable surroundings 
and kind treatment, Strange as it 
may seem to some, although we have 
a fine, cool cellar, we never use it in 
making butter except to store a butter 
package in it occasionally. 





“Our wind pump brings the water 
cool and clear; empties it into a gal- 
vanized iron vat, one-half as large as : 
double-sided wagon box. <All the wa- 
ter for stock goes through this vat be- 
fore going into the water trough. It is 
sunk into the ground one-half its depth 
and is eneased in an outer wooden box 
with sawdust between vat and box. 
The vat has a light hinged lid like a 
trunk lid, made of old tin perforated 
on ‘the side and ends to let the air pass 
through above the milk. A simple, 
cheap shed, open on the north, is built 
over this vat to protect it from the sun 
and rain. It sets under the shade of 
an apple tree and the whole arrange- 
ment cost about $20. It has needed no 
repairs for twelve years, and has been 
in constant use. 

“Into this’ vat, filled with water, is 
fioated the long, slim, four-gallon cans 
of milk. We take these empty cans or 
setters to the barn and strain the milk 
in them as it is drawn from the cows, 
and, before cooling, we put them in 
the vat of water for the cream to rise. 
We milk with dry hands and use every 
little kindness to the cows to induce 
them to do their best. 

“We skim our milk with a pressed 
tin dipper as soon as the cream rises, 
and in the summer keep it well stirred 
in a setter in the same vat with the 
milk until ready to churn. When the 
cream is ripe, and if necessary, we 
cool the cream with ice to about 60 to 
65 degrees before we empty it into our 
barrel churn. The whole end of this 
churn can be removed as a lid and the 
churn turns endwise. We arranged to 
draw off with a faucet the buttermilk 
as soon as the butter forms in the shot- 
like lumps and will float on the butter- 
milk. Twice after the buttermilk is 
drawn off we pour on the butter, cool, 
clear water and let it raise the milk 
out of the butter. The butter is now 
ready to be sprinkled over with about 
one ounce of fine salt to the pound of 
butter. We partially turn the churn 
from side to side, the lid off, and then 
use the butter paddle a little to com- 
plete the work of mixing the salt in the 
butter, which we do while the butter 
is still in the churn. It is then taken 
out in a butter bowl] in quantities to 
suit our customers and moulded into 
rolls. We then weigh it and wrap it 
in cheese cloth and keep it cool with 
ice until delivered to our customers. If 
shipped, it can be packed immediately 


from the churn into tubs. If over- 
salted or overworked, its delicate 
flavor is ruined, therefore, you will 


need to use your taste, smell and sight 


to guide you in butter-making more 
than to follow prescribed rules, for 


every home has different surroundings, 


and every dairy is composed of dif- 
ferent individual cows and no set of 
rigid rules can be given to cover all 
the needs of each case. 

“We seldom use coloring; our. pri- 
vate customers do not demand it. We 
do not use the separator, because we 
sell a considerable of our milk while 
fresh. We have no silo because “we 


raise fruit, not feed, on the farm and 
depend upon grain farmers for clover, 
hay, corn fodder and grain and upon 
the mill for the bran. 

“Out of our best skimmed milk 
make cottage cheese, which has an 
ever-increasing demand among = our 
butter customers. The advantage of 
this way of making butter) can be 
summed up as follows: 

“1). The least work in 
the milk is required, as it never goes 
to the house, nor does it have to be 
packed down or upstairs, but the buoy- 
ancy of the water in the vat even helps 
you place it in the vat or lift it out 
easily. (2). After skimming the milk 
it goes to the calves, pigs or chickens. 
We earry it in the same setters as 
when strained. (3). The vat can be 
located near the house and the vessels 
for handling the milk are light and 
durable. (4). The milk is always out 
of the way. (5). The wind-pumped 
water does the separating while you 
are resting and also is always at hand 
plentiful for the cows and the many 
uses of the dairy. (6). You have not 


we 


caring for 





half the scrubbing and washing to do, 
for if a little milk or water is spilt on 
the outside walk of stone, gravel or 
brick, the sun or rain or wind begins 
at once to remove it and no bad smell 
is met with—not so in a house or cellar. 

“After studying several different 
plans we have but little reason to be- 
lieve this method could be exchanged 
for any other except at a cost that the 
meager protits of the business do not 
now justify. Before we had these ad- 
vantages, butter-making was a drudg- 
ery, but with them and other little con- 
veniences not worthy of mention, it 
has lost much of its old-time sting. 

“We do not consider it much hard 
work, but constantly, weeks days and 
Sundays, the dairy wants to be at- 
tended to in a cleanly and tasteful 
manner. There is no such thing as 
success in butter-making if the cows, 
milk or butter are slighted by the skill- 
ful hand of the dairyman or his wife. 

“We are hopeful that through the 
influence of the press, the board of ag- 
riculture, the dairy association, and 
other agencies now at work, that the 
dairy interests will at last receive that 
honorable protection and encourage- 
ment which its importance so justly 
deserves.” 


JENNIE M. WILLSON. 


A Leap in the Dark 


is always 
and to be avoided. 
The farmer or dairy- 
man who buys an in- 
ferior separator takes 
a leap in the daré. 
Avoid all danger and 
possibility of error by 
buying a SHARPLES 
SEPARATOR. If for 
a few cows buy the 
. SAFETY Hanp SEPaA- 
RATOR. If for more 
than a few cows buy 
the LitTLE GIANT SEer- 
In either event vou get the best that 
‘Ihey are made to save ail 


P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 








dangerous 





ARATOR. 
your money will buy. 
the butter fat. 


BRANCHES: 
Elgin, Ill 
Dubuque, lowa. 
Omaha, Neb 


“ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha 
“Baby’’ Cream Sepa- 
rators were first_and 
: have ever been kept 
best and cheapest. ‘They are 

uaranteed superior tD all 
imitations and infringe- 
ments. Endorsed by all au- 
thorities. More than 125,000 
Sales ten to one of all 















in use. ; 

others combined, = styles 
and sizes— $50.- to $225.- 
Save $5.- to $10.- oy cow 


per year over any setting 
system, and $3.- to 
$5.- per cow per 
year over any imi- 
tating separ ator. 
New andimproved 
machines for 1898, 
Send for new Cata- 
logue containing a 
fund of up-to-date 
dairy information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranvo.eH & Canat St6., 74 Cortianot STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Better Butter 


Better prices, greater purity, endurance, 
flavor, weight are results of using 


DIAMOND 
CRYSTAL SALT 


Write for the book that describes the 
manufacture and use of 


The Salt that’s ALL Salt. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co:, St. Clair, Mich. 


Save the COWS. 


General Cow Drink on_hand is cheap insurance. 
soc. each: ‘3 oo dozen. Circular free. 
MOORE BROS., Veterinarians, Albany, N. Y. 




















Elgin System of Creameries 


It will pay y 


lowest prices. 


ou to investigate our plans and visit our factories, if you are con- 
templating fuilding a Creamery or Cheese Factory. 
Correspondence solicited. 


All supplies furnished at 


A MODEL CREAMERY OF THE TRUE SYSTEM 


True Dairy Supply Company, 


303 to 309 Lock Street, 


Syracuse, New York 


Contractors and builders of Butter and Cheese Factories, Manufacturers 


and Dealers in Supplies. Or write 


R. E. STURGIS, General Manager of Western Office, Allegan, Mich 
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SECOND ANNUAL EXCURSION. 
Our second annual excursion has 


been fixed for Monday, August 22. 
We nmke the announcement thus early 


so those of our readers who wish to 
be with us will not make other ar- 
rangements. 

THE SITUATION. 


Congress has passed, and President 
McKinley has signed, the resolutions 
agreed upon by the conference com- 
mittee of the House and Senate, which 
read as follows: 

Resolved, By the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
vf America in Congress assembled, 

1, That the people of the island of 
Cuba are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent. 

2. That it is the duty of the United 
States to demand, and the government 
of the United States does hereby de- 
mand, that the government of Spain 
at once relinquish its-authority and 
government in the island of Cuba and 
withdraw its iand and naval forces 
from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

3. That the President of the United 
States be, and he hereby is, directed 
and empowered to use the entire land 
and naval forces of the United States 
and to call into the actual service of 
the United States the militia of the 
several states, to such an extent as 
may be necessary to carry these reso- 
lutions into effect. 

4. That the United States hereby 
disclaims any disposition or intention 
to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or 
control over said island except for the 


pacification thereof and asserts its de-* 


termination when that is accomplished 
to leave the government and control 
of the island to its people. 

These resolutions were cabled to 
Minister Woodford, at Madrid, to pre- 
sent to the Spanish foreign oftice; but 
before this could be done he was noti- 
fied by the Spanish minister that in 
consequence of Congress passing and 
the President signing the above resolu- 
Spain had decided to break off 
diplomatic relations with the United 
Mates, and handed hinr his passports. 
Woodford has left for Paris. 

Virtual declaration of war. 
The Spanish minister has also left 
Washington, and all American consuls 
have been withdrawn from Cuba and 
The embassy at Madrid, 


tions, 


Minister 
This is a 


Porto Rico. 


and the consulates at other points 
have been turned over to representa- 
tives of the British government, whe 


will look after American interests for 
the present. 


Meamwhile the navy is being put in 





the best possible shape, and one squad- 
ron has already sailed, destination un- 
known, There will undoubtedly be a 


eall for volunteers under a new Dill 
just passed by Congress. Probably 
100,000 men will be asked for. Five 


times that number can be enlisted in 
the next sixty days, if needed. A bill 
io increase the revenues of the govern- 
ment in this emergency is to be 
reported to Congress at once, and an- 
other one authorizing an issue of 
$500,000,060 in bonds will also be 
brought in. 

The regular army is being mobilized 
on the southern sea-coast, and it is 
believed a descent will be made upon 
Cuba as soon as sufficient men are 
ready, and proper arrangements made. 
That is the situation at this writing 
(Friday), and it presages an early 
commencement of the struggle. 





WAR Is ‘CER RTAIN. 
The action of Congress and the 


President renders war practically cer- 
tain. it may be assumed that this 
government cannot recede from the 
position it has taken after due deliber- 
ation. It is equally certain that the 
Spanish government dare not accede 
to the demand that all claims to the 
island of Cuba be at once given up, 
We say dare 
that were it 


and its army withdrawn. 
not, because we believe 
to do so the Spanish people would 
break into open rebellion, and a revo- 
lution would surely follow which 
would put an end to the present gov- 
ernment. 

To this complexion has it come at 
last, and that it has the Spanish gov- 
ernment has only itself to blame. One 
by one the magnificent colonies once 
controlled by that government have 
broken their allegiance and declared 
themselves free, until only Cuba and 
Porto Rico belong to a country that 
once controlled all South America, 
most of the West Indies, and a large 
part of the North American continent. 
This has been brought about by a sys- 
tem of robbery and tyranny which 
long ago proved Spain to be incapable 
of governing a colony, or even herself. 
In fact her government has always 
treated a colony as if its people had 


no rights, even that of living, except 
those allowed them by Spain. It is a 
history of robbery, murder, bigotry 
and frightful tyranny that marks 
every phase of Spanish rule on the 


western continent. It has become in- 
tolerable, and the people of the United 


States declare that it must exist no 
longer. That means war. 
Many enthusiasts, confident in the 


strength of the country, think it will 
be quickly over. We hope so, but are 
doubtful. Wars generally last longer 
than expected, and the destruction of 
lives and property is always much 
greater than thought possible when it 
began. The people must be prepared 
for reverses as well as victories, for 
they will surely come. But that vie- 
tory, final and complete, will surely 
come to the arms of the Union, we 
feel as certain as that the planets will 
hold their places in the firmanent. 
While war is a great calamity to 
any country, it has its compensations. 
It promotes patriotism, and develops 
strong men mentally and physically. 
It affords opportunities for the venal 
and dishonest to enrich themselves, it 
is true, but this is off-set by the ster- 
ling integrity it promotes among those 
who love and respect their country— 
and that comprises the great mass of 
citizens. War teaches self-denial and 
self-sacrifice to the young, and they 
are all the better for it, both as men 
and citizens. No government is strong 
that has not been tested by the ordeal 
of war, and war purifies and ennobles 
who are most exposed to 
trials and dangers. Blot out the wars 
of the past and there is no history. 
Without war there can be no patriot- 


those its 


ism, 





because man is so constituted 
that what he has risked most for will 
always be most loved and respected. 
Blood cements nations and makes 
them stronger, and no nation worthy 
of the name has ever existed that did 
not owe its strength to the blood shed 
by its citizens in its defence. <A na- 
tion that will not fight must sooner or 
later perish, and its place be taken by 
others, whose citizens will stand by it 
even in the face of death. War is 
the final arbiter of all disputes be- 
tween nations, and will ever remain 
so until the world, or rather the na- 
ture of its inhabitants, is completely 
changed. Until this has been accom- 
plished it is just as well for a nation 
to keep its army and navy strong and 
ready to fight. That is the true pence 
policy, and will accomplish more for 
the peace of a nation than the most 
accomplished diplomats or arbitrators. 
Self-respect is as much an element of 
strength in a nation as in an individu- 
al, and the nation incapable of pro- 
tecting itself and its citizens when at- 
tacked cannot enjoy either the respect 
of its own people or of other nations. 
War, therefore, is not wholly bad. It 
develops man’s greatest virtues, and 
strengthens the nation that wages it 
in a good cause, And we believe that 
we have a righteous cause in putting 
an end to rapine and murder in Cuba. 
and giving freedom to her oppressed 
and outraged people. It is a humane 
object that the war will be waged for, 
and not for national aggrandizement 
or the extension of the territories of 
the Union. 

The war will also have its compen- 
sations in welding the sections of the 
Union more closely together, and unit- 
ing the sentiments of the people upon 
questions of national policy, and in en- 
couraging patriotism among the young- 
er generation. It will serve to divert 
the minds of the public from small 
questions, which only assume impor- 
tance because there is nothing else to 
discuss, It should have the effect of 
making public men forget their petty 
jealousies and small personal ambi- 
tions and subordinate everything to 
the great cause of the nation, and it 
will do this except in a few instances 
where the sublime egotism of the man 
will lead him to think that the war is 
a hindrance to his schemes of person- 
al ambition and revenge, and hence 
must be discouraged. Such men fear 
they will be forgotten and their merits 
overlooked in a struggle waged in the 
name of freedom and without hope of 
material advantages. The demagogue 
will still seek to stir up the people 
against the constituted authorities of 
the country, and in doing so will ap 
peal to the most ignoble sentiments of 
humanity. 

When a war is in progress is not a 
time for indecision or carping criti- 
cism, for assaults on constituted au- 
thorities, or unreasonable demands up- 
on those who will have the conduct of 
the struggle in their hands. It will b2 
a time when all jealousies and aniag- 
onisms, all personal ambitions and de- 
sire for personal gain, will be sub- 
ordinated by the patriotic to the pub- 
lic good; and no man who refuses to 
do this is worthy of the confidence of 
the American people, or entitled to the 
high privilege of American citizenship. 


The production of potatoes in Great 
Britain last year is estimated by the 
English Board of Agriculture at only 
2,608,000 tons, as compared with 3,562,- 
000 tons the previous year. This is 
the smallest crop produced in a num- 
ber years, and must exercise an im- 
portant influence upon the demand for 
breadstuffs, as wheat and potatoes are 
always used to supplement each other 
by the masses of the people. The scare- 
ity and comparatively high prices for 
potatoes is always reflected in an in- 
creased demand and higher values for 
wheat. 








THE GOOD ROADS QUESTION 
A NEW FORM, 


Gen, Stone, chief of the Good Roig 
Division of the Department of A); 
culture, has, in behalf of the Depay; 
ment, made arrangements with — ;)), 
iron company for rolling special rail, 
for more extended experiment in tic 


x 





use of steel trackways on wags) 
roads. Gen, Stone and the ene} 
neers of the iron companies have. 


after much discussion, agreed upon 4 


‘plan which promises to meet the re 


quirements. No wood is used in coi 
struction and no cross ties for support, 
The track consists of a simple invertec 
or channel for each wheel, 
with a slightly raised bead on the jn 
side to guide the wheel, each channe!| 
resting on a bed of gravel, and the 
tied together occasionally to preveu 
spreading. The experiment promises 
a step forward in the matter of in:- 
proved roads, and the ability to readily 
market heavy loads at a minimum ex 
pense in power. 

For a number of years Gen. 
has been counselling the building of 
macadamized highways throughout the 
rural districts of tle older states, ani 
in some sections large sums of monicy 
have been expended in that direction, 
It is rather surprising to see him now 
experimenting with a system of road 
ways, which, if found feasible, would 
practically, render the macadamizec 
roads valueless. It only proves that 
the community which invests large 
sums of money in building highways 
on systems now thought to be perfect, 
may, and that within a few years, tind 
they have made a great mistake. Tlic 
development of transportation facili 
ties is taking such unexpected lines, 
and the outcome is so much in doubt, 
that improvements of highways which 
eall for large expenditures may well 
wait a little longer. 

The success of the scheme noted 
above would nearly surely be followed 
by the replacing of horses with electric 
motors, because they could be run move 


trough 


two 


Stone 


cheaply, at much greater speed, ani 
not tire out if the distance was coi 


siderable. In other words, it would 
practically amount to a trolley line for 
freighting purposes. We think that 
the development of, electricity as a mo 
tive power in transportation is yet in 
its infancy, and that the future will 
likely see trolley cars transporiing pro 
duce to market instead of farm wagols 
drawn by horses. In that case the 
macadamized highway would becoric 
as useless as the stage coach. 





A VALUABLE DISINFECTANT 
AND GERMICIDE. 


Professor Frederick G. Novy, of tli 
medical department of the Universit) 
of Michigan, has been conducting a! 
important series of experiments fer 
several months, to test the compar: 
tive values of ordinary sulphur fumi- 
gation and _ formalin. More than 
twenty-six trials in the disinfection of 
rooms have been made, and upon 
twenty different kinds of disease 
germs, 5,000 specimens of these ,be 
ing used in the experiments, The re- 
sults have led Dr. Novy to conclude 
that sulphur fumigation as ordinarily 
practiced is incapable of destroying the 
germs of tuberculosis, and also spores 
of the germs such as those which pro 
duce anthrax and lockjaw. The sul- 
phur fumes when wet will, however. 
destroy diphtheria and typhoid germs. 
Formalin, on the other hand, if wet. 
will destroy all kinds of organisims, 
including those of tuberculosis. If 
used dry, it exterminates most of the 
ordinary germs, such as those of diph- 
theria, glanders, cholera snd pneu- 
monia. A simple and very inexpen- 
Sive apparatus has been devised by 
Professor Novy for disinfecting rooms 
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with formalin by distilling through 
the key-hole. Five fluid ounces of 
commercial formalin when distilled 


jnto a room are sufficient to disinfect 
each 1,000 cubic feet of air space in 
ten hours or less. The apparatus is 
effective in rooms of any size and as 
it works under the direct observation 
of the operator there is no danger 
from fire. 

It is also announced from one of the 
Experiment Stations that formalin is 
the most certain of anything yet tried 
for killing the spores of smut in grain, 
the method pursued being simply to 
sprinkle the seed grain with a solu- 
tion of formalin before sowing. 

In view of the experiments alluded 
to above, the question naturally comes 
up, would not formalin prove a most 
valuable assistant to the fruit groew- 
er in his struggle against insect pests, 
parasites, and fungoid diseases of 
fruit trees. We believe it would, and 
suggest to the experiment stations at 
Lansing and South Haven that it be 
thoroughly tested the coming season. 
APPEARANCES ARE OFTEN DE- 

CEPTIVE. 


A Chicago agricultural journal re- 
cently commented upon a report of 


the bureau of industrial statistics of 
Nebraska, which showed a large ad- 
dition to the number of chattel mort- 
gages in that state, and declared it to 
he “alarming.” A correspondent, re- 
plying to the article, said the state- 
ment and inference drawn were mis- 
leading, and gave the following expla- 
nation of the apparent unthrifty con- 
dition of the people of that state: 

“The thousands of cattle and sheep 
that are fed in Nebraska are all bought 
on six months’ time, a chattel mort- 
gage being given on the cattle and 
corn the farmer has to secure the pay- 
ment. For example, I have a neigh- 
hor who owns 160 acres of Jand; he 
had 6,000 bushels of corn and 150 hogs; 
he bought 400 western steers for about 
$17,600, giving security on the steers, 
corn aud hogs, which is the only way 
he could possibly do that amount of 
business. Within the next 60 days 
these cattle will be shipped to market, 
sold, and the mortgage discharged. All 
the Jand and personal property this 
man owns would not sell for more than 
one-third of what he paid for the 
steers, yet our bankers and commission 
men consider this number one paper 
and will loan any man that’s a hustler 
and has a good reputation all the 
money he wants for feeding cattle and 
sheep, giving him a chance to market 
not only his own corn and hay on foot, 
but thousands of bushels of his fellow 
farmers.’ ” 

The statements of this correspondent 
are borne out by a paragraph in a 
paper published at San Angelo, Texas, 
which recently said: 

“The number of chattel mortgages 
that are being filed in the Tom Green 


county clerk’s office, and the large 
amounts which they cover, indicate 


that there is plenty of money to ad- 
vance on cattle and unlimited faith in 
the future of the business.” 


These chattel mortgages, therefore. 
instead of representing poverty and 
debt, really indicate thrift, enterprise, 
xnd business cussess, the exact op- 
posite of what the Chicago journal 
thought they did. 

sy the way, it will be noted in the 
above paragraphs that the man with 
money to loan is not regarded as an 
enemy to those who have but little 
and are striving to better their con- 
dition. The honest hard-working man 
can get all the money he requires 
in his business, and is thus enabled to 
carry it on upon a scale which would 
have been impossible without the aid 
of additional capital. The result is the 
money loaner gets his interest, and 
finally his principal, while the bor- 
rower, from the increased profits re- 
sulting from the employment of more 
capital, is enabled to pay his debts. 
and place himself in an independent 
Position financially. Neither capital 





nor labor could have accomplished 
this alone. It required their combina- 
tion, and it must always be through 
their combination that the greatest 
success can be attained. 





We have received several answers to 
the query in the article on bond issues. 
One says that the writer is not in favor 
of issuing bonds in any event, as green- 
backs would answer the purpose; but 
if they have to be issued he would in- 
dorse the plan suggested in The Farm- 
er. The others favor the plan. One of 
them, M. N. Edgerton, of St. Clair 
County, says: 

I think your idea of a bond issue a 
good one, and I also believe that Am- 
erican patriotism would stand by the 
government if it saw fit to make such 
an issue of bonds. I also agree with 
the position you have taken on the 
Cuban question as expressed in your 
editorials. I do not believe in “peace 
at any price.’ I think the honor of 
our government should be upheld, even 
at the price of blood, and it will be; 
but that is no reason why our govern- 
ment should rush into a war! A re- 
sort to arms should only be made after 
every other means has failed. The fel- 
lows who are the fastest for bloodshed 
will be the very ones who will not be 
“in it’ if such a crisis should come-— 
which we sincerely hope will not. 





The Executive Committee of the 
State Agricultural Society met on 


Tuesday last and fixed the dates for 
holding the next fair of the Society on 
September 26 to 30 inclusive. The fair 
will be held at Grand Rapids, and the 
citizens of that place have raised a 
guarantee fund of $2,500. 
NEWS SUMMARY. 

Michigan. . 

It is estimated that the total cost of 
the recent special session of the legis- 
lature will reach $40,000, 

The creamery at Litchfield has paid 
dividends amounting to 20 per cent to 
its stockholders during the past six 
months. 

Wayland is to have a pickle factory, 
contracts having been made with the 
farmers of the vicinity for enough cu- 
cumbers to assure the success of the 
venture, 

The Estey Carriage Works at 
Owosso were destroyed by fire on Fri- 
day of last week. The loss on build- 
ings and contents will aggregate $35,- 
000 to $49,060 with insurance of $25,- 
000. The works had been running full 
time, employing fifty men. 

The Elliott Button Fastener Co., of 
Grand Rapids, has filed a mortgage of 
$50,000 for the purpose of securing the 
privilege of issuing that amount of 
bonds, the proceeds from which are to 
be used in paying floating debts and 
in enlarging the company’s plant. 

A Kalamazoo man has ordered 500 
pounds of sugar beet seed and an- 
nounces that he will furnish it to 
farmers of that section at the whole- 
sale price of 15 cents per pound if 
taken in quantities of five pounds or 


more. It is expected that farmers 
will embrace this opportunity for 


making a test of this new crop each 
for himself. 

State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Hammond, calls the atten- 
tion of the public, in a circular letter 
issued recently, to the fact that by a 
law passed in 1897 it is the duty of the 
school boards of the State to submit to 
the electors of their districts at the 
annual meeting the question of the 
adoption of free text books. The prop- 
osition requires a majority vote. The 
question of uniform text books will 
also come up. 

General, 

For the encouragement of the beet- 
sugar industry the [Illinois State 
Board of Agriculture at Springfield has 
offered premiums for the exhibit of 
sugar beets at the state fair, 

At Denver, Col., Edward Bellamy, 
the author, who went to that city for 
his health some weeks ago, has grown 
worse and is now confined to his bed 
by consumption. No immediate dan- 
ger of his demise is feared, but his re- 
covery is impossible. 

A dust explosion in the Hoosac tun- 
nel grain elevator at Charleston, 
Mass., which was followed by fire, de- 
stroyed that structure and 400,000 
bushels of wheat belonging to Leiter 
awaiting shipment to Europe. Loss 
$600,000. 


Gen. Lew Wallace, the famous sol- 
dier, diplomat and novelist, who was 
71 years old April 10, has formally 
withdrawn from the race for the Unit- 
ed States Senate, and announced that 
he will enter the army and fight for 
Cuban independence. 

K. W. Parker, statistician of the 
United States geological survey, states 
that the total output of coal in the 
United States in 1897 amounted, ap- 


proximately, to 198,250,000 tons. The 
aggregate value was $198,100,000. The 


amount of the product in 1897 exceed- 
ed any previous record. Yet the aver- 
age value per ton was the lowest ever 
known. 


Latest reports from the flooded dis- 
trict at Shawneetown, IIl., indicate 
that about 40 lives were lost in that 
dreadful disaster, and about 1,200 per- 
sous were rendered destitute. Camps 
have been established for the homeless, 
and it is believed that fully a month 
will elapse before other accommoda- 
tions can be provided. Contributions 
in the shape ef provisions and money 
are being forwarded in sufticient quan- 
tities to furnish temporary relief to the 
sufferers. The loss outside of the levee. 
railroad and public improvements is of- 
ficially given as $500,000, 
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CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 








Cannot draw blood out of a turnip.—H. 
c.; Sumner, Mich.—I would like to have 
you continue your answer to F. R., of 
Owosso, Mich., a little farther and tell 
how one would collect damages from a 
man that has no property except the 
fowls, ‘which are not worth as much as 
the property destroyed. Has a man no 
redress under such circumstances?—No, 


Husband gains no lien on a wife's sep- 
arate estate by paying taxes levied on 
sSame.—R. S. M., Mich.—A marries a wid- 
ow owning a farm which adjoins the one 
occupied by him. This farm A has had 
assessed as his own and has paid the 
taxes and taken the receipts therefor for 
twenty years in his own name, hers 
never having once appeared upon the as- 
sessment roll, nor has she received any 
income from the property. Does this give 
A any legal claim upon his wife’s farm? 
—No, except as it might be made basis 
for claim of money paid on account of her 
private property. Wife’s title is not af- 
fected. 


Use of Barbed Wire in Fence.—P. A., 
Meridian, Mich.—Have I the legal right to 
build a barbed wire fence for a line fence, 
when the adjoining owner is opposed to 
it? If my neighbor’s stock is injured by 
the fence am I liable for damages ?—Our 
statute was framed before barbed wire 
was known as a fence material, and the 
question has never been raised in our 
courts, but in our opinion its use is so ex- 
tensive and its utility so well founded 
that the courts of this state, following de- 
cisions of other states, will sanction its 
use as a legal fence material should the 
question ever be raised. In our opinion 
barbed wire may be used, and no damage 
collected because of its use, except such 
as may thave been occasioned by careless 
construction, 

Abating a nuisance on private property. 
—C. W., Romeo, Mich.—A rented pasture 
from B for the season of ’9%. During the 
winter of '9%-'97 A dumped 13 skinned dead 
horses in a pile on the pasture, B did not 
rent the field in ’97. During the winter of 
97-98 there were more dead horses dump- 
ed on the field by an unknown party. B 
is requested to move the horses from the 
surface by C, an adjoining neighbor. B, 
whose pasture is one-half mile from the 
highway. refuses to remove the dead an- 
imals. How can he be compelled to?— 
Make complaint to township board, which 
is the board of health: and has full au- 
thority to compel B to abate the nuisance 
within 2! hours, or forfeit $100, and may 
afterwards order the source of filth to be 
removed at B’s expense. 


Obstructing the highway.—H. E. E., 
Gaines, Mich.—Where there is a town 
ditch running alongside the highway, can 
a man throw down chunks of wood to 
keep people from driving down in the 
ditch or on the grass by the roadside?— 
No. The drain is lawfully in the highway, 
and people going along the same do so at 
the ordinary risk of the danger of travel. 
A private individual] placing a block in the 
highway would be liable for any dam- 
ages resulting, and moreover he has no 
legal right to take on his own shoulders 
the protection of the traveling public; for, 
though his motives are doubtless good, 
yet the very means of good may be the 
occasion of disaster. For people may be 
thrown into the ditch by the blocks, when 
but for their presence the disaster would 
have been averted. 

Liability for subscription when newspa- 
per has been received.—N. D., Hillsdale, 
Mich.—-Two parties subscribe for the N. Y. 
V. in December, 1892, in this way: ‘Find 
enclosed $1.00 for which send the paper 
one year to my address.”’ They have con- 
tinued to send the paper until now, and 
have threatened to sue unless paid for. 
One of the parties wrote to them in Jan- 
uary, 1894, and also in Februray, 1896, ask- 
ing them to stop the paper and he would 
pay up all arrearages. They did not do 
so, but continued to send the paper and: 
also the present threat to collect. What 
are my rights?—You will be compelled to 
pay for paper as long as you take it from 
the office or receive it. Notice to stop 
subscription is not sufficient. Same prin- 
ciple of law illustrated by liability of per- 
son receiving a pound of coffee every day 
for a year, although he may have stopped 
the order, yet receiving the coffee he is 
liable for its payment. The advantage 
taken of this principle of law by cheap 





newspapers and periodicals is a source of 
great regret to journals of upright busi- 
ness methods. Subscription to Farmer 
ceases absolutely on termination of sub- 
scription year, and is not sent afterwards 
unless renewed. 


Services of Stallion—Protection by lien.— 
Reader, Goodland, Mich.—A sells a mare 
to B. At time of sale nothing was said 
about the mare being with foal. After 
purchase the mare had a colt. Who pays 
for service of the stallion?—The owner of 
stallion may treat the obligation for ser- 
vices of stallion as a personal one, and 
collect by suit or otherwise from owner 
of mare at time of service. In addition the 
owner or keeper of a stallion has, after 
demand upon the owner of the mare for 
the price agreed upon for service, a lien 
on the get of such stallion for six months 
after the birth of the foal for the pay- 
ment of the service. No benefit of a lien 
can be had where the owner or keeper 
has in any way fraudulently misrepre- 
sented to the owner of the dam as to the 
breeding of the stallion. The owner or 
keeper of the stallion, in order to obtain 
and perfect such lien shall, at any time 
after such demand and within the period 
included between the rendition of such 
service and when the colt is foaled, file 
with the township clerk in the township 
wherein the dam is owned, the agreement, 
or a true copy thereof, entered into by 
the owner of the dam for such service, 
together with such description of the dam 
as to age, color, or other marks, as the 
person filing such agreement is able to 
give. Upon the filing of the agreement, 
the same operates in all respects as a 
chattel mortgage during the six months 
after the birth of the foal, and lien thus 
created may be collected, enforced and 
discharged the same as a chattel mort- 
gage. 





The Keystone Riveter. 

It always happens that when the farmer is busi- 
est then is the time that his harness always 
breaks. A buckle comes loose, a brace splits or 
tears, or the keeper is torn from its place. Under 
ordinary circumstances that means a trip to the 





harness makers for repairs, but the Hartman 
Mfg. Co., has put into the hands of the farmers a 
little machine called the Keystone Riveter with 
which he can repair his harness as easily as he 
can nail a loose board on the fence. The above 
cut shows the general shape of it. Any one who 
is interested in this low priced little machine 
can get a circular by sending to the Hartman 
Mfg. Co., of Ellwood City, Pa. 





A New Coating for Cheese. 


Cheese makers and cheese dealers are very 
much interested in the new air tight covering for 
cheese known as Excelsior Cheese Coating. Its 
use has been followed by excellent results in 
preserving the cheese, retaining its flavor and 
weigbt, and keeping out all the enemies that at- 
tack good cheese. A free sample of Excelsior 
Cheese Coating with particulars concerning its 
nature and use will be sent to any one who writes 
to the Specialty Department of the Standard Oil 
Company, 408 W. 14th St., N. Y. 








When writing to advertisers please: men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 


~ @ Percale Wrappers. 


Dear Lady :— 

Are you troubled to find the cor 

rect style and fit ina Percale Wra 
t ® If so, ask your retailer for the 
Triton Wrapper, or send us one dol- 
lar and we will deliver to you any 
where in the U.S. one garment like 
cut, guaranteed to please or return 
our money. Give bust measure, 
ength of skirt, and state light or 
dark color. Strong. Lee & Company, 
Detroit, Mich., Mfrs. ‘Triton Wrappers. 


begins with good wheels. Unless 
the wheels are good the wagon Is 
ELECTRIC STEEL WHEEL 
ELEC’ fit any wagon—your wag 
will always have good wheels. Can’t 
dry out or rot, No loose tires. Any. 
heicht. any width tire. Catalog free. 
ELECTRIC EE! 


fl 
QUINCY, ILL. 
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simon LITTLE KLONDYKE 


SPRAYER, the wonderful bug exterminator; 
works easily, in fact makes a hard job a pleasure 
Weighs only 11b. Reduces cost of spraying to al- 
most nothing. Sells at sight. Thousands will 
want them this year. Write at once and secure 
the Agency. Big Profit. Sample sent by mail 

ost paid, 75 cents. Address, HUNTINGTON & 

AGE, Seedsmen, 136 & 138 E. Market Street 
Indianapotis, Indiana. 


1000 MACHINES AT SPECIAL PRICES 

FOR 90 DAYS. Everything 
new. Mowers. Rakes, Hay 
Tedders, Cultivators, Saw- 
, ing Machines. Hay Presses, 
| Plows, etc. Special induce- 
ments to farmers where we 
Order be- 

















. Order at once or you 

may be too late. Address 

Ann Arbor Agricultural Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 


STEEL DRAC KEEL. 

The only successful attachment that will keep 
the drag firm and direct inits course. Can be quick- 
ly and easily attached to any float drag or harrow 
and will hold it in position so that every tooth will 
work alike. Made of }% in. steel plate, and any part 
found defeetive will be replaced free. Circulars 
free. No farmer can afford to be without one. Ad- 
dress 8S. P. BROUARD, Marshall, Mich. 


EARLY SEED POTATOES FOR SALE. 


Write Quick for Prices and Particulars. 
Money Sav don Tools of all kinds. 











e 
¥F. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 
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Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WooD. 








We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








A SURE REWARD. 





O weary heart, that toilest on 

With steadfast purpese day by day 
To do the right. though all alone, 

Be not disheartened in the way. 


Though there should come the fiercest 
strife 
In battles long to try my soul, 
Yet falter not at this, thy life, 
But still press on to reach the goal. 


Let faith and joy be thine alway, ; 
And shrink not back in fear from pain, 
God’s Holy Word doth truly say 
Thy labor shall not be in vain. 
LILLIE E. ROGERS. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





THE FARMER’S GARDEN. 

It will soon be time to make garden, 
for of course every farmhouse should 
be provided with this very important 
adjunct of the commissary depart- 
ment. No well regulated household 
can be successfully and economically 
managed without one. 

Along with a good many other good 
things it has always fallen to my lot 
to have a well filled and well culti- 
vated garden to draw on at all seasons 
of the year. Even now we are enjoy- 
ing the last of it in the shape of cab- 
bage, firm and nice, salsify, or vege- 
table. oyster, and parspips. From the 
time of early radishes on, we are 
never without something fresh and 
green to eat, and I don’t see how I 
could get along cooking for a big fam- 
ily without it. And it is so healthy, 
too. 

At one of our institutes last winter 
one farmer’s wife told how she saved 
herself a good deal of baking in hot 
weather. She had a good garden and 
with a variety of fruits and vegetables 
the family did not miss the pastry, in 
fact, were better off without it, 

= * oa 

The men folks ought not only to 
make the garden, but to take care of 
it. I know there are some women who 
delight in doing such work, and for 
those who do it is all well enough, but 
let the men understand that whatever 
help they may get in that direction is 
to be voluntary, and not to be de- 
pended on. There are plenty of op- 
portunities for the hired man to hoe 
in the garden at odd times, if only a 
few minutes now and then, and if 
properly arranged, most of the work 
of cultivation may be done with a 
horse. 

If you have not heretofore tried it, 
adopt the new plan of laying out the 
garden in rows instead of beds. The 
latter way is far more troublesome, as 
it necessitates all hand work. Make 
long rows of all vegetables, clear 
across the garden plot, and have the 
rows far enough apart to allow a horse 
and cultivator to pass between. 

Besides the early radishes, which, 
by the way, should be sown at dif- 
ferent times so as to insure a succes- 
sion, there should be lettuce, peas, 
beets, onions, wax beans, sweet corn 
of late and early varieties, salsify and 
parsnips for next spring’s use and 
plenty of tomatoes and melons. It 
doesn’t pay to grow the tomato plants 
at home when nice, large plants can be 
bought so cheaply. The same may be 
said of early cabbage. The later sorts 
may be sown in the open ground and 
will mature in time for winter storage. 

Both musk and watermelons should 
be grown in every garden. They are so 
rich and delicious; a delicacy that suits 
almost every palate. Children, es- 
pecially, are always fond of water- 
melons, and I have never known them 
to make anybody sick, no matter how 
freely indulged in. Melons are a Tielp 
out at the table many times. 

* a * 

Then in planting the garden don’t 
forget to put in a few rows of popcorn. 
Put this far enough away so there will 
be no danger that it will “mix” with 
another kind, Popping corn makes 
lots of fun winter evenings, and the 
snowy kernels go nicely along with 
those fine winter apples that we are 
going to have this year. 

Perhaps there are other varieties of 
vegetables which ought to have been 
mentioned, but each family can make 
out a list to suit themselves. The 





varieties are not so important, but 
have a garden anyway; you may plant 
what you like in it. 





CONTENTED ON A FARM. 


In The Farmer of March 26 was an 
article entitled “Wives Wanted, but 
Not the New Woman.” Of course, the 
writer was a man. He challenges any 
girl who is “enamored” of farm life 
to say so through the Household. 

I live on a farm, and I like it, too. 
We have a pleasant home, near neigh- 
bors, boys to bring in the wood, and 
all the water brought right to the 
kitchen in pipes from the windmill. 
What better off would we be in town? 
We have a large family to cook for, 
but it is all our own, there is no hired 
help, and I don’t see how it makes any 
less work to live in town, for we 
should probably eat just as much. 
With all the conveniences which one 
may have, if she wants them, I- see 
no reason for any woman rising in an 
Institute or other meeting and saying, 
“T never want my daughters to drudge 
on the farm.” What is the matter 
with the girls in Grand Traverse 
region? or what is the matter with 
those bachelors, that they must farm it 
without a wife or not at all? I think 
the young farmers and old ones, too, 
do not have that trouble in Oakland 
county. Only last week a young, in- 
telligent, éducated couple were married 
here. They expect to work his father’s 
farm and the old folks will go to town. 
The farmer boys are’ just as good as 
the town or city boys, and who cares 


if they are not all “doctors. lawyers 


and ministers?” 

At a recent farmers’ meeting which 
I attended, some of the town ladies 
(they very much like to attend these 
meetings) said the farmers’ wives had 
an easier time than they did, and the 
one most emphatic in saying this was 
a doctor’s wife. 

I think the cause for anxiety is all 
in Grand Traverse county. I am nota 
farmer’s wife, but I may be some. day. 

Oakland Co. G. &. 


ANOTHER COUNTRY LOVER. 








Since Mr. Voorhees so greatly desires 
to hear from a girl who prefers farm 
to city life, I am glad to speak. If he 
will come to southern Michigan [ can 
show him so bright an array that IL 
feel sure he would be convinced that 
the case is not so desperate after all. 

I wish you might have heard a 
bright lassie of my acquaintance de- 
clare in most positive accents, “I’m a 
country girl, and I'm proud of it.” A 
nearly completed high school course 
has only strengthened her love for a 
country life with all the privileges it 
brings in its train. Certainly, there 
has been a wonderful change in our so- 
cial life—for which let us be thankful. 
While I honor the men and women 
who so bravely faced danger and pri- 
vation of which we of a later genera- 
tion can know but little; while I give 
them the credit for having placed our 
Michigan in the front rank among the 
States, yet no one can claim that the 
social conditions of those days were 
preferable to our own. It was for this 
that the pioneers toiled—that to their 
posterity might come the social and 
educational advantages denied to 
them. 

Mr. Voorhees wonders why the girls 
do not want to stay on the farm, and 
at the same time complains that the 
long winters on a farm are “insuffer- 
ably dull.”” Oh, consistency, thy name 
is—well, not always woman! 

When I hear, as I often do, this mur- 
mur against the dullness of country 
life, I inwardly question, ‘‘what have 
you done to make it otherwise?” As 
far as my experience and observation 
go, I believe our social life may com- 
pare favorably with that in the cities, 
and in some respects will be found su- 
perior. Of course, we cannot bring the 
expensive lectures and concerts into 
the country, but they are worth driv- 
ing a long distance, if necessary, to 
hear, and as for the ordinary cheap en- 
tertainments, I would not exchange 
one day in a Grange hall for a whole 
winter of them. 

That mother who “did not want her 
daughter to drudge as she had done,” 
has my sympathy. No doubt she fuily 
realized what she had missed, but 
what she probably did not realize was 
that her sacrifice was needless. With 
the opportunity to form Granges and 
Farmers’ Clubs, Women’s Clubs, and 
kindred organizations, with the great 
work among the children waiting to be 
done, with reading circles and singing 
classes and, above all, the great world 
of books, wherein we may find enter- 
tainment and instruction without end. 





upon our own heads be it if we find 
country life dull. 
V: I. M. 


IMPRES- 


CORRECTING WRONG 
SIONS. 


The words of censure called forth by 
my former letter to the Household 
make it seem necessary for me to write 
again to correct any wrong impres- 
sions that may have been given by my 
little article of February 26th about 
“Stuck-Up People.” When I penned 
those lines I realized full well that 
one side of the question received The 
greater attention. My object was sim- 
ply to drop a few seed thoughts that 
might perchance fall into some good 
and honest heart and grow and bear 
fruit in helping some dear sister to 
take a broader view of life, and so 
rise to a higher plane of living. Let 
me whisper in Minta’s ear, what I sug- 
gested is my own plan of life. 

Most truly do I think it the duty of 
all who are blessed with superior ad- 
vantages to do what they can to help 
others less favored. And the oppor- 
tunities are so many! There are so 
many over-burdened ones: so many 
aching hearts are longing for a loving 
sympathy. It is, indeed, a privilege to 
be able to give even a cup of cold wa- 
ter to the least of these. The recipient 
of a kindness is not the only one bene- 
fited, either; the one who extends the 
helping hand often receives as much as 
he gives. 

Before closing I would like to add a 
few words of praise, to those already 
given, of the recent Round-up Farmers’ 
Institute at M. A. ©. Although not 
there myself I know some who were, 
and they all speak enthusiastically of 
its helpfulness. One woman said with 
shining eyes: “I am so glad I went; 
the ladies said so many good things.” 
These good and capable women—the 
institute workers—have the heartiest 
sympathy of 

HLIZABETH. 





AN ANGEL’S VISIT. 


I believe we farmers’ wives appre- 
ciated the World’s Fair more than any 
other class of people, for so few 
pleasures come within our range. 
Many times now when tired in body, 
and tired of all the endless routine of 
menotonous work, I sit down and 
with closed eyes, I am once again, in 
memory, on those beautiful grounds, 
with a bit of every clime, a little rep- 
resentative of every country around 
me. It rests me. I love to think how 
many of my own acquaintances, weary 
housewives and mothers, found recrea- 
tion and food for thought in the White 
City. We women were .there to see 
the beautiful. 

I recollect meeting a farmer's wife 
in the. Art building. She said: “I en- 
joy the pictures but my husband just 


puts his hands in his pockets and 
strides through these rooms. with 


scarcely a glance, and when we reach 
the outer door, says, ‘Come on, let's go 
and see the Jersey cows!’ ” 

I don’t want to find fault with men, 
Elberta, for they are every whit as 
good as women, but what faults T do 
find are these: One is perversity, the 
other, they lack patience. 

Put all men who visited the World’s 





‘air were not like the one | have men. 
tioned. One morning as I wags sitting 
in the Austrian building, silently on. 
joying the picture “Peace,” trying to 
absorb its beauty and calinness for fu- 
ture use, two Englishmen from lowan, 
came in and sat down near me, while 
their wives and = daughters rushed 
away to view the paintings. They 
were new to the city, and one remark 
umused ime. One says, “Hi got Jost 
last night. Hi couldn't find the ‘ote] 
hon haccount of the “igh bildin's.’ 

At this moment one of the daughters 
came and wished her father to see a 
certain picture. He said, “No, Nature 
is good enough for me!” 

But 1 know for all this those men 
must have found something to interes! 
and instruct them elsewhere in that 
great exposition. 

Let us try to make the most of every 
pleasure; it’s a cure for gossip. Try it, 
Evaline, in your aid society. : 

Peggotty, 1 wonder if I know you? 
“Be prompt,” are two words. that 
should be heeded in many other meet 
ings as well as Institutes. 


ANGEL. 


AN EASTER LILY. 


I went home on Easter day to see 
dear sister, who has been confined to 
her bed for months with that dread 
disease, consumption. Upon arriving, 
my little girl ran into the roum ahead 
of me, and came back saying, “Yh. 
mamma, come in quick and see 
Auntie’s Easter lily!” 

Thinking some kind friend had sext 
her one I went into the room aml 
there, on the dresser, was a pink rose 
bowl holding scarce more than a pint 
of earth from which were growing 
three morning-glory vines, running 
clear to the top of the mirror, their 
green leaves showing prettily in the 
glass, and on the center vine was a 
lovely, dark red imorning-glory, the 
first blossom seemingly sent on pur- 
pose for Easter. The dear invalid 
Was so pleased with it! It seemed an 
emblem of the beautiful life soon to be 
hers. 

Her Easter offering was this. At 
her special request the children all met 
together at home that day for the first 
time in years. “As I sat by my own 
fireside that evening it was with a 
heart filled with thankfulness that we 
had all been under mother’s roof. to- 
gether once more. And as I thought 
of the dear one who had been the 
means of it, this verse came to me: 
Blessed are the peacemakers; for they 
shall be called the children of God. 

MRS. GRACE. 
An old subscriber writes to ask some 
one to send her a pattern for yoke 
dress for a little girl two years old. but 
although she says she will send a 
stamp for it, she neglects to sign her 
name, 


Se 

V. A. L, says there is a mistake in 
her recipe for graham bread, as printed 
in the Household, April 2. In addition 
to the given ingredients there should 
be one cup of molasses. Do not con 
demn the bread until you give it one 
more trial and put in the molasses. 

R, T. wants a good recipe for mak 
ing potato salad. 
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tive, durable and con- 
venient Washer ever 
roduced. It is to 
the washboard what a 
sewing machine is toa 
common needle. Much 
valuable information 
on cleansing for the 
asking. Address 
GEO. W. SWEET, 
Flint, Mich. 
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SHIPPED on APPROVAL 


°98 Bicy- | 


1898 Bicycles Down to $5.00. 


New 1898 Model Ladies’ and Gent’s Bicycles 
are now being sold on easy conditions as low 
as $5.00; others outright at $13.95, and high grade 
at $19.95 and $22.50, to be paid for after re- 
ceived. If you will cut this notice out and send 
to Sears, Rozsuck «& Co., Chicago, they will 
send you their 1898 Bicycle Cata!ogue and full 
particulars. 





for Men, Women, Girls 
& Boys. Complete line. 
J] Au brand new models. 
$75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 
$60 ‘Arlington’ * $24.50 
Others at $15, $17 and $20 







No Money in ’ 
WRITE TODAY for SPE ROPER. Juveniles $7.00 to $12.50 
Shipped anywhere C.0.D.with privilege toexamine. Buy 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 
Large Illus. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. VanBuren Street, B-817, Chicago, Ils. 





Mention Michigan Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 
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SHORT STOPS, 


Mrs. B, writes: We sometimes hear 
of girls who receive presents of cloth- 
ing, such as a nice dress or a pair of 
shoes from the young man she is go- 
ing with, but mothers ought not to 
permit anything of the kind. I have 
daughters, but would rather they wore 
print dresses, than silks fromthe hands 
of young men. I know some mothers 
think it all right for their daughters 
to accept such presents, but it _is 
wrong entirely; and if you will notice 
the young men who make them rare- 
ly marry the ones they are given to. 
No girl should accept gifts from young 
men, and the mother should see that 
this rule is enforced. 

May W. writes: I want to talk a 
little “about the one who wrote to the 
Household as Kitty D. I was pleased 
to see an interest taken in her by the 
readers of The Farmer. We do not 
know the pleasure it may give her to 
know she has the sympathy of un- 
known friends. If you have sympathy 
for her by reading her writing, you 
would have still more if you could read 
from her own lips the pain and suf 
fering she has had. She has been in 
bed seven months, and it would be im- 
possible to say how much longer she 
will have to remain there, and how 
much she will have to endure before 
she is well, if she ever is. I hope there 
are others who will feel an interest in 
her, tur she needs the sympathy of all. 

Agnes writes: This is my way of 
washing: Have the water heating While 
eating breakfast. As soon as possibie 
after, get your water in the machine 
and set the men at it. Make three 
erades of white clothes, add more hot 
water and soap each time and when 
all are through pour hot water over all 
and cover while the men churn. You 
can have your breakfast work done up 
and now get things ready for dinner. 
While you take care of the butter the 
men can rinse the white clothes, put 
the colored ones through and hang 
them up, while you clean up and get 
dinner ready. I have only washed 
once in two weeks through the winter. 
My husband helps and we have it all 
over in two or two and a half hours— 
depends on how the butter acts and 
how many callers we have. 

1 have cupboards instead ‘of a pan- 
try. In the fall I covered the shelves 
carefully with several layers of news- 
papers. As they became dusty or 
soiled I would take the top layer off 
and my cupboards were all nice and 
clean, 

What do you do when the handles 
come off your tin covers? I used to 
use them and burn my fingers, but my 
husband noticing them one day took 
the job in hand and made little lifters 
out of spools, or the ends of old broom 
handles. Just try them; they are very 
fine, Fasten them by tacks driven in 
from the under side. 





THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Not many days ago I heard a conven- 
tional speaker say in his address: “Our 
brains should be used as generators 


not lumber rooms, as dynamos not 
dunrps. Don't try to remember every- 


thing you know; put it on paper, or 
somewhere within reach in time of 
need.” And the tersely put truth has 
ensconced itself within one of the re- 
cesses of my “lumber room,” persistent- 
ly obtruding its sharp corners for in- 
spection whenever I enter the domain 
of thought. So, now, before it becomes 
dusty and cobwebbed with age I shall 
ruthlessly turn it forth to the scrutiny 
of the world. How do you like the 
look of it, friend? Truly, there’s more 
in it than meets the eye; however, you 
needn't be afraid of it on that account 
(though I confess the sound of the 
thing is rather explosive), it will bear 
examination, never fear. 

“Confess, now! Have not many, 
many beautiful and = precious seed 
thoughts been dropped into your lum- 
ber room never to be thereafter used 
or heard from? Unsorted and unaired, 
they will, by and by, become so much 
trash, choking off the generating power 
of this engine room of the body in- 
stead of feeding it. Human nature is 
made of very spongy material at the 
best. Don't be a thought sponge! Or 
if you will, I suppose you will, but that 
isn’t the end on't. Absorb, oh! yes! 
Absorb all you like, but just squeeze 
yourself once in a while too.” ,These 
are some of the uncomplimentary say- 
ings of that pertinent paragraph to me. 
Now suppose you, reader, talk with it 
a little. 

Does some dear, tired sister say. 
That's all very well for those who 
have plenty of leisure, but by the time 
I get my household arrangements 


eer 





thought out, and wrought out, my attic | 
chamber is apt to be neglected.” No | 
need of that. You can be a rummag- 
ing in that part of your domicile whose 
tiny window opens toward the skies, 
while your swift flying fingers are 
beating time to the requirements of the 
lower apartments. Moreover the very 
humblest humdrum duties are sweet- 
ened, and take on new meaning when 
we realize the dual capacity of our 
natures for receiving enjoyment. 

I am reminded of some lines I wrote 
in more youthful days, about this very 
subject, and if I weren’t so terribly 
afraid of that waste basket of Madame 
Editor, I should be tempted to drag 
them forth to the light of day again. 
Think I shall write them anyway and 
EK. E. R. may cut them out or let them 
remain as she thinks proper. Only I 
trust that ere she errs by dubbing them 
poetry she will reflect that they are but 
the simple thought, crudely expressed, 
of a little country girl. 

“How do all my thoughts come hither” 
_Do you question in surprise? 
Dear! the thought-blooms never wither 

For the earnest seeking eyes, 

Like the blossoms of the summer 

Grow they here, and everywhere, 
Waiting for the first new-comer 

Who shall find them waiting there. 
In the oddest nooks and corners 
Lurk they, unpresuming, shy, 

Unnoticed by clever scorners 
Who pass all their beauties by. 

In the lowliest occupation 

Finds the soul some sweetness still, 

Sees nothing of degradation 
In whatever place we fill— 
Inspiration washing dishes! 

Listening to an owl’s dim hoot! 
Ah! the greater wonder this is: 

Will the rhyme and reason suit? 
Music of a distant cowbell 

Makes the echoes of the wood 
Rythmic sounds of beauty now dwell 

Furnishing the nurses food. 

Thoughts too high for clear translation 

Floating on the lake’s still breast, 
Moonlight whispers exaltation 

Swinging in the hammock’s nest. 
Grandeur of a winter sunrise 

Eyes and mind often beguile 
Of its strength and glory none dies, 

But abides with us meanwhile. 

Shall the dainty flowerets bloom for 

Only me? Shall I withhold 
From other lives which have more room 





for 


Scope than mine, these things untold? 
Or, shall I, perchance in giving 
Assist some soul to nobler life? 
This, the best reward of living, 
This, a cause worthy of strife. 
HARTH F. BEETIC 


FASHION NOTES. 





The spring wraps are mostly jackets, 
tan and other light shades predominat- 
ing. These are short, single breasted 
and button under a fly in front. 


Tucks find a place in everything. 
Collars, waists, belts, sleeves, yokes, 


skirts all are tucked, very narrow (not 
over an eighth of an inch wide some- 
times), a mere cord. ‘These are placed 
in clusters of three, five or seven. 

Waists are straight round at the bot- 
tom and most of them are belted, with 
a slight droop, or blouse effect in front. 
Fancy vests are still worn. 

Sleeves are without much fullness. 
caps being placed over the shoulders. 
At the hand is whatever trimming gar- 
nishes the rest of the suit, with a lace 
or fine silk ruffle inside the wrist. 

Skirts are five or seven gored, and a 
little less than four yards around the 
bottom. Narrow rufiles are frequently 
employed to trim.them, or several rows 
of braid, although many are un- 
trimmed. All have a small bustle, cut 
half moon shape, and lightly filled 
with curled hair, fastened inside atthe 
belt. 

Shirt waists are about the same as 
last year except that there is less full- 
ness in the sleeves. They are now al- 
most like a shirt sleeve, no fulness at 
the hand, cuffs of same material 
stitched on, and worn with white linen 
collars, either standing or turn over. 
Fancy leather belts are worn with 
these waists. Ties are straight and 
about one inch wide. They may be 
made at home of pique, lawn, or goods 
like the waist, white or colored, by 
taking a strip two inches wide and the 
right length. Sew up, turn and press. 
Tie in a double bow knot. 


Small pearl buttons fasten the front | 





of the shirt waist instead of studs this 
year. 
MARIE. 
FOR MRS. RURAL. 





I would suggest the following mode 
of dress. I have worn such a suit for 
several years and find it perfectly sat- 
isfactory as to health, looks and com- 
fort. For summer wear a gauze union 
suit, and a white petticoat sewed to 2 
well fitted waist. This waist should 
be made the same as a dress waist, ex- 
tending four inches below the waist 
line. The back is lined two inches 
above the waist line and for a fleshy 
person the front should be lined to the 
top of the darts to prevent its stretch- 
ing. I use the same material for both 
skirt and waist. When an extra skirt 
is needed pin it to the waist. With 
your dress skirt and waist hooked to- 
gether I think you will find a good sub- 
stitute for a corset. If your dress 
Waist is well boned it will set just the 
same as if you wore a corset. Tor 
winter wear a flannel skirt and waist. 

For a hose supporter try turning 
back the legs of the underwear until 
they are just the right length. Then 
put on your stockings and they will 
stay up the whole week through. 

I agree with Mrs. Mace as to flowers. 
I have a small flower garden and en- 
joy it very much; it has a wire fence 
around it, so I do not have the chickens 
to fight. If any of tne sisters would 
like some blossoms and have no con- 
venient place for a garden, try some 
Window boxes. Make them about 10 
inches wide and six inches deep. With 
good soil and plenty of water they will 
be a thing of beauty all summer. I 
have the best success with plants that 
are quite hardy, as they will stand the 
heat and wind. : 

DOLLY. 


Hazelton girl's query about churn- 
ing has been referred to our dairy ed- 
itor and a reply will probably appear 
in his department before long. 











THE LADIES’ HOME 


$1.00 per Year 


FOR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND 
ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS 


Four Flower Pages: 


VIOLET-GROWING AS A WOMAN’S TRADE 
SHADY NOOKS FOR SUMMER DAYS 
UNIQUE FLOWER STANDS AND POTS 
THE REVIVAL OF THE OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS — 


will be among the Special Features in the 


Easter Ladies’ Home Journal 


Enlarged to 48 pages—this number is, we think, 
quite the best we have ever issued—filled with 
special features of practical worth to every reader 
—and with a wealth of handsome illustrations. 


JOURNAL 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our 
Prospectus for 1898, with portraits of famous writers 
and small reproductions of some of the illustrations 
that are to appear in the Journal in future numbers. 
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Che Markets. 





WHEAT. 





War prospects have completely changed 
the wheat market, and prices have 
reached the highest point since last fall. 
Markets are all excited, and the bears 
are in a very tight place. Leiter must feel 
good over the prospects. Foreigners are 
free buyers because they expect values to 
rule high as soon as war begins, as it will 
interfere more or less with shipments. 
Spot is firmer and has advanced much 
more than futures. Both Liverpool and 
Paris are advancing. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this market 
from April 1 to April 21, inclusive: 

N No.2 No.3 





Red. Red. 
43, 91% 
95% 9214 
95% 86-972 
) 9246 
93 
%% 91% 
9% 91% 
9614 924% 
9% 92 
% = 98M 
974%, 9% 
98 9414 
97 931% 
$814 9% 
98% 9 
99Y. %6 
10% 
104 100 


The following is the record of the clos- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 


each day during the week: 
May. July. Aug. 


EE 97 823%, 19% 
BRERIGAY ....00-000200008008 9814 843% 81% 
eee 98% 84 813g 
PUREE sco csccnccnseuesved 991, 85% 82% 
Wednesday ............06+ 100% 8% 821%4 
Thursday .......0.+ ss 103% 87% 84 


‘ 

The visible supply of wheat on Saturday 
last in the United States and Canada was 
29,154,000, as compared with 30,129,000 bu the 
previous week and 36,979,000 bu at the cor- 
responding date last year. The decrease 
for the week was 975,000 bu. 

Referring to the situation in Argentina, 
which was once expected to furnish five 
million quarters for export, Broomhall 
says: “There is no doubt that the supplies 
of wheat so far have proved very _disap- 
pointing, and a total shipment to Europe 
for the season of 2,000,000 quarters only is 
even mentioned, while the maximum esti- 
mate now is only 3,000,000 quarters. As the 
total shipped so far this season amounts 
to 1,500,000 quarters, the smaller figure men- 
tioned seems below the mark. It is a fact, 
however, that freights are weak, owing to 
scarcity of cargo. The corn crop is like- 
ly to mature slowly”” — 

The London Daily Mail has the follow- 
ing from Odessa, Russia, under date of 
April 5: “Owing to the American war 
seare the price of wheat is rising rapidly 
here, the stocks being insignificant. A 
number of steamers here are a'waiting car- 
goes. Harvest prospects are brilliant, the 
prolonged period of rain and fog having 
given place to bright, warm weather, and 
the crops are progressing amazingly. A 
number of government.agents are scour- 
the country buying up all the stocks of 
rye they can find. 

French dealers are sharp bidders for our 
wheat, believing that the war will cer- 
tainly force up values, and that country 
still requires a large amount to carry it 
over till harvest. 

According to Brocmhall, the world’s 
shipments of breadstuffs last week were 
8,824,000 bu, divided as follows: America, 
4,056,000 bu; Russia, 2,460,000 bu; Roumania, 
532,000 bu; India, 160,000 bu; Argentina, 
1,016,000 bu; Austria-Hungary, 160,000 bu; 
various, 440,000 bu. 

According to the Echo Agricole, farmers 
in France have made no complaints re- 
garding the change to very cold weather, 
except that the spring sowings have had 
to be postponed. The decreased tempera- 
ture, while arresting the development of 
vegetation, which was too much advanced 
in some regions, has had no deterimental 
effect upon the cereals, which in general 
continue to give complete satisfaction. 
The return of fine weather will enable the 
March sowings to be resumed, although 
the excess of moisture in the heavy lands 
renders the work rather difficult. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS, 


BUTTER. 


The market has weakened since our Jast 
report, both east and west. In this mar- 
ket receipts of creamery have increased 
rapidly, and there is a wesker feeling in 
that grade, even at a decline of 1@2c. 
Prime dairy is the most sought for, and 
so far prices have held about steady. 
Quotations are as follows: Creamery, 18 
@2%c; prime dairy, 16@17c; fair to good, 
13@l5c; common, 11@12c; low grades, 8@9c. 
At Chicago the supply of fine creamery 
is in excess of the demand, and we note a 
decline in that grade, while fair to choice 
dairy has held about steady. Quotations 
on Thursday were as follows: Creamer- 
ies, extras, l7c; firsts, 15@16c; seconds, 
13@14c. Dairies, extras, 16c; firsts, 13@15c: 
seconds, 12c. Ladles, extras, 124,@13c. 
Packing stock, 12@12%c; roll butter, fresh, 
1346c. The New York market has also 
declined, under steadily increasing re- 
ceipts and a limited outlet for stocks, 
owing to exporters doing little or noth- 
ing. On good table grades there is a 
steady feeling at the decline, but a good 
deal of the receipts lack quality and 
flavor, and are heavily discounted in con- 
sequence. The outlook is not regarded as 
favorable for much, if any, improvement 
in values. Quotations on Thursday were 
as follows: Creamery, western, extras 
per Ib, 18c; do, firsts, 17@171%4c; do, thirds 
to seconds, 15@16%c; do, State, fancy, 18c; 
do, firsts, 17@1714c; do, thirds to seconds, 
1@16t:c; State dairy, half-firkin tubs, 
fancy, 17c; do, Welsh tubs, fancy, 16%4c; 
dairy tubs, firsts, 16c; do, thirds to sec. 
onds, 14%@15'4c; imitation creamery, ex- 
tras, 16@16tsc; do, seconds to firsts; 144%4@ 
15%c; factory, firsts, 14%@l5c: do, seconds, 
l4c; do, lower grades, 13@13'%c. 

CHEESE. 

The cheese market is without change 

at this point, values still being on the 








basis of 10@10%c per lb for best full 
creams. At Chicago there is a fair 
amount of business reported, with values 
at about the same range as a week ago. 
No change is looked for at present, but 
there may be some improvement in the 
situation just before the new make be- 
gins to arrive owing to stocks being well 
cleared out. Quotations in that market 
on Thursday were as follows: Young 
Americas, 8@9%c; twins, 7%@8%%c; ched- 
dars, 7@7%4,c; Swiss, 11@12\%4c; limburger, 7 
@i12c; brick, 8@10%c. The New York mar- 
ket has shown an unexpected amount, of 
activity the past few days, which has 
resulted in a substantial advance in 
prices. The home demand is not large, 
but remaining stocks are in small com- 
pass and with the prospect that no new 
cheese of any consequence will be received 
until after May 1, holders take a very 
firm view of the positicn. Occasional 
small jobbing sales of gilt-edge quality 
are made at 8%@84c, but 8\%c is all that 
the market will bear quoting as yet; 
small sizes have made an advance of 
fully 4c and close very firm. Exporters 
have also purchased freely of second 
grade goods. Quotaticns at the close on 
Thursday were as follows: State, full 
eream, fall made, large faney, 8@84c; 
do choice, 744@7%c; do common to good, 
6@714c; do fall made, small, colored or 
white, fancy, 8%4@9c; do prime to choice, 
8@812c; do commen to good, 6@714c; light 
skims, small choice, 6@6%4c; do large, 516C; 
do common to prime, 34@5c; full skims, 
2@3c. ; 

The Liverpool market shows a decided 
change since a week ago American 
white cheese has advanced to 38s 6d per 
ewt, and American colored to 49s, as com- 
pared with an average price of 37s on both 
grades last week. This has started ex- 
porters to buying freely. 








DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, April 21, 1898. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 
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CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States 
and Canada was 34,914,000 bu, as compared 
with 40,100,000 bu the previous week and 
24,103,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as fo!- 
lows: No. 2, 3114c; No. 3. 3!e; No. 2 yel- 
low, 35144c; No. 3 yellow, 35¢c per bu. 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 12,746,000 bu, as compared 
with 13,540,000 bu the previous week, and 
13,657,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations are as follows: No. 2 
white, 31%c; No. 3 white, 31%4¢ per bu. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 3076000 bu. as compared 
with 3,511,000 bu in the previous week, and 
3,630,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. No. 2 quoted at 56c per bu. 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse mid- 
dlings, $14; fine middlings, $15; cracked 
corn, $14; coarse corn meal, $13; corn and 
oat chop, $12 per ton. 

BARLEY.—Quoted at 8@85c per bu. But 
little moving. The visible supply of this 
grain on Saturday last was 1,095,000 bu, as 
compared with 1,137,000 bu the previous 
week, and 3,293,000 bu at the correspond- 
ing date in 1897. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime spot, $3.10; No. 
2, $2.85 per bu. 

BEANS.—Market excited and higher, 
latest sales were at $1.06 per bu for hand- 


picked. 
EGGS—Market steady at 9@9%c per 


doz. 

POULTRY.—Quoted as follows: Live— 
Spring chickens, 8@9c; fowls, 7@8c; tur- 
keys, 9@9%4c; ducks, 9@91,c. Dressed— 
Turkeys, 11@12c; chickens, 8144@94c; geese, 
814@9c. 

TALLOW.—Quoted at 31449316c per Ib. 

CABBAGE.—Selling from wagons at 12@ 
lie per doz or $1.30 per hundred. 

DRIED FRUITS.—Evaporated apples, 
84@9c; evaporated peaches, 10@12c; dried 
apples, 4144@5c per lb. 

APPLES.—Selling at $3@3.50 per bbl for 
fair to good, and $3.75@4 for fancy. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Pure quoted at 10@ 
llc per 1b; mixed, 8@9c per Ib. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 9@11c per tb for or- 
dinary to best. 

POTATOES.—Quoted at 60c per bu in car 
lots, and 65@68c from store. At Chicago 
quotations range from 50 to 6le per bu 
for common to choice. 

ONIONS.—Michigan selling at 35@40c per 


bu. 

HIDES.—There has been a general de- 
cline in prices. Latest quotations are as 
follows: No 1 green, 7c; No 2 green, 6c; 
No 1 cured, 8c; No 2 cured, 7c; No 1 green 
calf, 9c; No 2 green calf, 742c; No 1 kip, 
8c; No 2 kip, 6144c; sheepskins, as to wool, 
90c@$1.25; shearlings, 12@20c. 

COFFEE.—Quotations are as follows: 
Roasted Rio, ordinary 9c, fair lic; San- 
tos, good 14c, choice 18c; Maracaibo, 0@ 
2c; Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@32c; pack- 
age coffee sold on the equality plan on 
a basis of $10, less $1.50 per 100-lb case in 
New York. 

PROVISIONS.—No changes have taken 
Place since a week ago. Latest quota- 
tions are as follows: Mess pork, $10.25 
per bbl; short cut mess, $10.75; short clear, 
$10.75; compound lard, 414c; family lard. 
5%4c; kettle lard, 644c; smoked hams, 84@ 
Suc; ag sHaRe: stroulders, 5%,c; pic- 
nic hams, 6c; extra mess beef, $8.50: plz 
beef. $9.25. rare ee 

OILS.—Linseed oil has advanced: tur- 
pentine is slightly lower; no other 
changes. Quotations are as follows: Raw 
linseed, 40c; boiled linseed, 42c per gal, 
less le for cash in ten Gays; extra lard 
oil, 48c; No i dard oil, 38c; water white 
kerosene, 8%c; fancy grade, 1l%ec; deo- 
dorized stove gasoline, 7%c: turpentine, 
3314¢ per gal in bbl lots. 

HARDWARE.—Latest quotations are as 
follows:- Wire nails, $1.65; steel cut nails, 
$1.60 per cwt, new card: axes, single bit, 
bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, $8.50: single 
bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, solid steel, 
$9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.40; carriage bolts, 
‘9 per cent off list; tire bolts, 70 and 10 
per cent off list; painted barb wire, 
$1.70; galvanized do, $2 per cwt; single and 





double strength glass, 8 and 5 per cent 
off new list; sheet iron, No 24 $2.50 per 
ewt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off 
list; No 9 annealed wire, $1.50 rates. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Thursday, April 21, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Thursday, 365, as compared 
with 810 one week ago. Of good average 
quality. Market active; all sold early at 
strong last week’s prices. We quote: 
Good butcher steers, 1,050 to 1,200 lbs, $4.30 
to $4.50; 875 to 1,000 lbs, $4 to $4.25; steers 
and heifers, $3.85 to $4.25; mixed butchers, 
$3.35 to $3.75; bulls, $3 to $3.50; old to good 
fat cows, $2.50 to $3.60; feeders and stock- 
ers, shade lower; $3.50 to $410. Veal 
Calves—Receipts, 118; one week ago, 139; 
active, at $4.50 to $5.50 per 100 lbs, mostly 
$4.75 to $5.25. Milch cows and springers 
active at $30 to $45 each. aie 

Hogan sold Sullivan a steer weighing 
730 at $4, a cow to Mich Beef Co weigh- 
ing 1,050 at $3 and 6 steers av 1,090 at $4.15. 

Adams sold Mich Beef Co 3 fat cows av 
1,148 at $3.50, a heifer weighing 570 at $3.75 
and 2 steers to Sullivan av 575 at $3.80. 

Bergen & Terhune sold Sullivan 3 steers 
and heifers av 716 at $3.80, 3 cows to Black 
av 1,213 at $3.35 and 8 heifers av 710 at 
$3.85. 

Carson sold Black a steer weighing 870 
at $3.75 and 11 do av 970 at $4.20. 

Ackley sold Mich Beef Co 14 steers and 
heifers av 900 at $4.15 and 2 heifers av 815 
at $4. 

Belheimer sold McIntyre 3 heifers av 786 
at $3.90, 2 cows av 1,055 at $3 and a fat 
cow av 970 at $3.60. 

Robb sold. Caplis & Co 2 steers av 1,205 
at $4.40, 4 mixed butchers av 1,010 at $3.50, 
3 heifers av 800 at $4 and 1 do weighing 
600 at $3.25. 

Thompson sold same 3 cows av 950 at 
$3.30, 1 weighing 960 at $2.60 and 3 steers 
av 1,058 at $4.40. 

Dennis sold Fitzpatrick 10 steers and 
heifers av 693 at $4 and 2 cows av 1,015 
at $3.25. 

Nixon & McMillan sold Mich Beef Co 14 
steers and heifers av 922 at $4.15 and 10 
mixed butchers av 815 at $3.40. 

Spicer & M sold Magee 3 cows av 976 
at $3.20 and a bull weighing 480 at $3.20. 

Sharp sold Sullivan 6 steers av 721 at 
$4, 8 heifers av 866 at $4 and 2 cows av 
1,130 at $3.15. 

Baker sold Sullivan 5 steers and heifers 
av 794 at $3.90. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 2 
cows av 840 at $3 and 2 heifers av 690 at 
$3.50. : 
Korff sold Scbieicher 19 steers and heif- 
ers av 746 at $2.90. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Sullivan 4 stockers 
av 497 at $3.85. 

York sold Black 4 mixed butchers av 
925 at $3.25, 2 heifers av 965 at $4.25 and a 
cow weighing 930 at $3. 

Estep sold Black 10 steers and heifers 
av 781 at $4. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 6 steers 
av 928 at $4.25, 2 mixed butchers av 750 at 
$3.75, a cow weighing 1,050 at $3.25, 1 do 
weighing 1,130 at $3.50, 1 do weighing 1,020 
at $3 and 1 weighing 950 at $2.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Ellis 20 stockers av 
650 at $3.85, 26 steers to Robinson av 901 
at $4.20, 11 steers to Mich Beef Co av 943 
at $4.25, 2 mixed av 890 at $3.50, a cow 
weighing 1,080 at $3.25 and a bull weighing 
1,110 at $3.25. 

Ansty sold Fitzpatrick 2 mixed butchers 
av 8% at $38.35 and 4 steers to Caplis & 
Co av 910 at $4.25. 

Perrin sold Stead 4 steers av 1,185 at 
$4.05. 

Watson sold Black 11 mixed butchers av 
925 at $3.40. 

Erwin sold Caplis & Co a cow weighing 
960 at $3, 1 do weighing 1,100 at $3.25, 2 
steers av 965 at $4.25 and a bull weighing 
2,000 at $3.50. 

White sold Mich Beef Co 13 steers av 888 
at $4.25 and 2 mixed av. 800 at $3.59. 

Wagner sold Marx 9 mixed butchers av 
750 at $3.75. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Thursday, 92; one week ago, 
1,487. Market active and unchanged. 
Range of prices: Good to choice wool 
lambs, $5.00 to $5.50; clipped, $4.00 to $4.50; 
mixed lots, $3.60 to $4.00; culls and com- 
mon, $2.50 to $3.50. 

Bergin & Terhune sold Patton 28 clipped 
lambs av 69 at $4.00 and a buck weighing 
200 Ibs at $2.50; 43 wool lambs to Mon- 
aghan av 72 at $5.50 and 2 bucks av 110 at 
2.50... 

Adams sold Fitzpatrick 53 clipped av 87 
at $4.15. 

Dennis sold Monaghan 50 mixed av 77 
at $4.00. < 

Ansty sold Sullivan Beef Co 97 clipped 
lambs av 71 at $4.40. 

Cushman sold Fitzpatrick 237 clipped 
lambs av 80 at $4.25. 

Reason sold Young 19 clipped av 87 at 
$3.75 and 11 wool lambs av 84 at $5.50. 

Robb sold same 17 clipped av 81 at $4.25. 

Thompson sold Monaghan 32 clipped av 
90 at $4.25. 
= sold Hosley 54 clipped av 106 at 


Watson sold Mich Beef Co 72 mixed av 

2 at $4.50. 

on sold same 196 clipped av 82 at 
20. 


a 
‘ 


HOGS. 

Receipts Thursday, 3,139, as compared 
with 3,975 one week ago. Of fair average 
mixed quality. Market active and 10c 
higher than last Friday’s closing. Range 
of prices, $3.75 to $3.80; stags 1-3 off; 
roughs, $3.00 to $3.25; pigs and light york- 
ers, $3.40 to $3.70. 

Bergen sold Sullivan 77 av 179 at $8.75. 

J McMullen sold same 112 av 157 and 81 
av 166 at $3.80. 

Robb sold same 40 av 155 at $3.80. 

Van Buskirk sold same 88 av 134 at $3.70. 

Smith sold same 23 av 132 at $3.75. 

Cooper sold same 71 av 158 at $3.80 and 
15 pigs av 102 at $3.40. 

Hogan sold same 29 av 149 at $8.75. 

Estep sold same 33 av 164 at $3.80. 

Lindsay sold same 12 av 188 at $3.75. 

Sharp sold same 58 av 168 at $3.75. 

Bunnell sold same 113 av 154 at $3.75. 

Baker sold same 81 av 163 at $3.80, 

Thorburn sold same 84 av 170 at $3.80, 

Clark sold same 22 av 149 at $3.80. 

944 sold Hammond, S & Co 47 av 243 

°. 


a .75. 
Roe & Holmes sold sz y P 

15 av 180 at $3.75. ee ee 
Watson sold same 36 av 152 at $3.70. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 55 av 157 and 

69 av 163 at $3.90, 80 av 155 at $3.7, 88 av 





<a - av 165 at $3.80. 
ork sold same 49 ¢ 60 ¢ é 
pigs tlt at $3.40. ae wn aOR an a 
ennedy sold same 90 av 168 < 3.8 
ooeey bg same 45 av 174 at $8 
ee" McM sold same 165 ay 178 at 
Beihimer sold same 19-ay 190 ; t $8.8 
how en ee ll pigs av W at'$s 60 
ach so arker, W Yo 73; 
WL at $8.75. shi ectieatatalide 
Picer & M sold same 68 ay 172 - 3 
and 51 pigs av 92 at $350) 0Y 1 at $3.% 
Ansty sold same 65 av 160 at $3.75 
Spicer & M sold same 52 av 166, 60 ay 141 
at $3.75 and 12 pigs av 101 at $3.50. 
oe ree same 57 av 151 at $3.75 
irwin sold same 17 pigs av lli at e- 
and 2% av 149 at $3.80," vue 
Thompson solG same 104 ay 158 at $3.75 
Dennis sold same 67 av 228 at $3.75. ° 
Kalahan sold same 49 av 176 at $3.75 
Perry sold same 29 av 204 at $3.80. 
Knapp sold RS Webb 123 av 162 at $3.75 
Messmore sold same 98 av 168 at $3.75." 
Mayer sold same 98 av 166 at $3.75. 
Haller sold same 51 av 166 at $3.75, — 
Reason sold same 71 av 176 at $3.75. 





Friday, April 22, 1sus. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Friday, 231; one week ago, 265 
Market active. Good handy butcher 
steers strong to 10c higher. All sold 
early, closing firm. $4.75 was top price to- 
day for steers av 1,545 lbs, and $4.60 for 17 
good steers av 1,155 lbs, balance as noted 
Veal Calves—Receipts 57; one week ago. 
55; active and higher; tops brought $5.7) 
to $6.00, bulk at $5.00 to $3.40. Milch cows 
and springers active and higher; ranze 
= 2 — each. ‘ a 
_Richmond sold Caplis & Co 3 steers «\ 
976 at $4.25, a fat cow weighing 1.050 oe 
$3.50 and a bull weighing 1,000 at $3.25 

Sebering & Priddy sold Sullivan 14 
steers av 1,067 at $4.35 and 2 fat cows tu 
Black av 1,255 at $3.60. 

Townsend sold Caplis & Co 8 steers and 
heifers av 807 at $4.05 and a cow to Regan 
weighing 880 at $3.10. ak 

Roberts & Spencer sold Mich Beef (, 
6 (cows and bulls) av 1,041 at $3.30 and 10 
steers av 1,105 at $1.30. 

Houser sold same 8 steers av 1,003 at 
$4.30 and 2 steers av 1,545 at $4.75. 

Spicer & M sold Nanquin 25 steers and 
heifers av 830 at $4.10. 

Stevens sold Mich Beef Co 5 cows ay 
976 at $3.25 and 1 weighing 1,000 at $8.00, 

Reed sold same 2 steers av 1025 at $4.00 
and 2 bulls to Black av 1090 at $2.90. 

Horne & R sold Regan a cow weighing 
900 at $2.90, 1 do weighing 920 at $3.50, a 
bull to Moore weighing 750 at $2.75 and 7 
steers to Caplis & Co av 904 at 34.2. 
Ove pet pe. Beef Co 13 steers av 

00 and a cow to B ighing 
1590 nt tee. lack weighing 

Weeks sold Kammen 5 steers av 976 at 

uttieie an eat re 780 at $3.30. 2 mixed 
ers av 585 at $3.50 and igh- 
ing m0 at wee a bull weigh 

Eddy sold Caplis & Co 2 cows av 935 at 
$3.50,, 13 steers av 1105 at $4.30 and a bull 
to Mich Beef Co weighing 1700 at $3.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mason a_ steer 
weighing 670 at $3.90 and 2 do av 555 at 
$3.75, 17 steers to Mich Beef Co av 1155 at 
$4.60, 19 do av 821 at $4.25, 3 do av 1043 at 
ey Ld — av. “ote bot a il 3 do av 1048 
é .o0 and 5 mixe utcher 
ss at s to Kammen 

Brewer & Beadle sold Regan 3 mixed 
butchers av 603 at $3.65 and 2 cows to 
Kammen av 1110 at $3.35. 

Fox & Bishop sold Black 4 cows av 980 
* a4 and 2 oy 4 at $2.75. 

urdy so ack 3 mixed butch av 
983 at $3.20. eo 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Friday, 322; one week ago, 452. 
The few_here sold at about yesterday's 
prices. Unchanged. 

Judson sold Mich Beef Co 246 clipped 
a av 85 at $4.30. 

ullen sold Robinson 20 cli d lambs 
av 89 at $4.50. = 

Fox & Bishop sold Sullivan Beef Co 57 
clipped lambs av 84 at $4.25. 

HOGS. 

Receipts Friday, 2,695; one week ago, 
2,787. Market active and 10c to 15¢ higher, 
or 20c to 25¢c higher than prices paid one 
week ago. Range, $3.80 to $3.95, mostly 
$3.87146 to $3.95; pigs and light yorkers, $3.50 
to $3.75. All sold, closing firm. 

Leach sold Parker, Webb & Co 88 av 163 
at $3.80. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 88 av 175, 4) 
av 213, and 58 av 146 at $3.90. 

Lovewell sold same 44 av 148 at $3.70. 

Parsons & H sold same 129 av 173 at $3.95. 

Hauser sold same 56 av 159 at 3.8714 and 
47 av 198 at $3.90. a 

Shelton sold same 77 av 152 at $3.90. 

F W Horner sold same 165 av 172 at $3.95. 

Spicer & M sold same 68 av 158 at $3.9214 
and. 89 av 139 at $3.87%. ” 

Weeks sold same 79 av 145 at $3.90. 

Brown sold same 83 av 171 at $3.90. 

Reason sold Hammond, S$ & Co 8 av 17) 
at $3.80. 

Lucke sold same 58 av 194 at $3.90. 

Judson sold same 34 av 186 at $3.90. 

Roberts & S sold same 42 av 187 at $3.90. 

Bandfield sold same 156 av 169 at $3.90. 

Horne & R sold same 71 av 182 at $3.90. 

erred sold same 63 av 191 at 


Bullen sold same 61 av 189 at $3.90. 

Spicer & M sold same 75 av 192 at $3.90. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 93 av 180 at 
$3.90 and 12 pigs av 92 at $3.50. 

Heliker sold Sullivan 10 av 122 at $3.60. 

Richmond sold same 43 av 158 at $3.80. 

Schwab sold same 123 av 176 at $3.90. 

Leidel sold same 154 av 157 at $3.90. 

Townsend & H sold same 70 av 159 at 
$3.90 and 71 av 158 at $3.87. 

fan Bishop sold Kendal 12 pigs av 81 
a -70. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffale, April 21, 1898. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 4,620, as compared with 6,446 the 
Same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 4,048, as compared with 5,214 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market ruled fairly active and steady for 
good handy and fat butchers’ steers; but 
light steers, and rough coarse fat stock 
ruled weak, and 5@10c lower. Heavy 
medium quality and export steers were 
no better than last week, exporters being 
out of the market. Fat cows and heif- 
ers sold at strong last week’s prices, as 
did the better class of bulls and oxen. 


a IA ca i i a a ta a a 





APRIL 23, 1898. 


THE 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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$4.90G@5; prime to choice steers, 1,300 to 
1,400 Ibs, $4.75@4.85; good to choice fat 
steers, 1,200 to 1,300 Ibs, $4.60@4.75; good 
to choice fat smooth steers, 1,00 to 1,400 
Ibs, $4.40@4.50; green coarse and rough 
fat steers, 1,050 to 1,400 lbs, $3.90@4.30. 
Butchers’ Native Cattle.—Fat smooth dry 
fed steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs, $4.45@4.55; fat 
smooth dry fed liglit fat steers, 900 to 1,000 
Ibs, $4.25@4.40; light half fat steers, $4.10@ 
4,25; green steers, thin to half fattened, 
1,000 to 1,300 lbs, $3.75@4.20; fair to good 
steers, 300 to 1,000 lbs, $4.10@4.25; choice 
smooth fat heifers, $4.35@4.50; fair to good 
fat heifers, $3.75@4.25; light thin half-fat 
neifers, $3.40@3.75; fair to good mixed 
butchers’ stock, $3.85@4.20; mixed lots fair 
to choice quality fat cows and heifers, 
$3.65@4.25; good smooth well-fattened 
butcher cows, $3.60@4; fair to good butch- 
er cows, $8@3.50; common old shelly cows, 
$2@2.75. Native Stockers, Feeders, Bulls 
and Oxen.—Feeding steers, good style 
weight and extra quality, $4.15@4.25; feed- 
ing steers, common to only fair quality, 
$3.90@4.10; good quality yearling stock 
steers and calves, $4.30@4.50; stock heifers, 
common to choice, $3.15@3.50; stock steers, 
cull grades and throwouts, $3.75@4; export 
weight bulls, fat and smooth, $3.85@4.15; 
good fat smooth butchers’ bulls, $3.60@ 
3.75; fair to good sausage bulls, $3.25@3.50; 
thin, old and common bulls. $2.75@3.25; 
stock bulls, common to extra, $2.65@3.50; 
fat smooth young oxen to good lots fit 
for export, $4.25@4.50; *air to fairly good 
partly fattened young oxen, $3.50@4.15; old 
common and pocr oxen, $3.25@3.40. 

Thursday no sales were made; handy 
eraces are steady. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts Monday 
were 20,800, as compared with 16,900 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 13,600 
as compared with 10,600 for the same day 
the previous week. The market on Mon- 
day opened with unexpectedly large re- 
eeipts, and ruled slow and dull in con- 
sequence. Values were fully 25@30c per 
hundred lower on both sheep and lambs, 
and wool and heavy stock were especial- 
ly dull. $5.40@5.50 was top price on wool 
lambs, $4.60@4.75 on best wool yearlings, 
and $4.50@4.65 on best wool wethers. In 
clipped, best lambs brought $4.50@4.55, best 
sheep $3.90, with culls selling down to $3. 
Unfavorable reports from other points 
helped depress the market. Since Monday 
the market has ruled rather dull. Heavy 
weights have not improved, but handy 
sheep and lambs are firmer, and the lat- 
ter a little higher. Quotations on Wednes- 
day were as_ follows: Native Wool 
Lambs.—Choice to fancy native lambs, 75 
to & lbs, $5.40@5.50; fair to good native 
lambs, $5.25@5.35; good cull and common 
lambs, $5@5.15; common to fair culi lambs, 
$4.25@4.75; good to prime western lambs, 
$5.15@5.35; fair to cnoice feeding lambs, 
$5.10@5.30. Clipped Lambs.—Choice to ex- 
tra fresh clipped, $4.50@4.65; fair to good, 


$4.25@4.40; culls and common, $3.50@4.15; 
heavy clipped lambs, $4.20@4.30. Wool 


Yearlings.—Geod to choice native handy 
yearling wethers, $4.60@4.75; common to 
fairly good ewe and mixed yearlings, 
$4.25@4.50; heavy yearlings, $4. Native 
Wool Sheep.—Prime to fancy wethers, 
$4.50@4.65; good to fancy handy sheep, 
$4.35@4.40; common to fair, $4.15@4.25; culls 
and common, $3.40@4; heavy export fed 
western sheep and wethers, $3.50@3.65; 
heavy native wethers, 110 to 150 Ibs, $8.65 
3.90. Clipped Sheep.—Choice to extra 
handy, $3.90@4; culls to good, $38@3.75; 
heavy fed western export clipped sheep 
nominally, $3.50@3.60; heavy native corn 
fed wether sheep of 110 to 125 lbs, $3.60@ 
0.40. 

Thursday the market ruled active and 
stronger; top clipped, handy jambs, $4.75@ 
4.99: others, $3.90@04.65; sheep, $3.25@4.25; 
heavy export lambs, $4.35@4.50; wool lambs, 
— ; several loads of Colorados un- 
sola, 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 20,900, as compar2d with 35,910 for 
the same day the previous week; and 
shipments were 17,100, as compared with 
22,400 for the sarne day the previous week. 
Under light receipts the -narket ruled 
steady to strong, with values about the 
same as on Saturday. Toward the close 
there was an easier feeling, as the result 
of unfaverable reports from western 
points. Choice mediums sold at $3.90@4, 
selected yorkers at $3.90@3.95, mixed pack- 
ers at $3.95@4; mediums at $4@4.05, and 
prime heavy at $4.05@4.19. From 6,000 to 
8,000 went over unsold. Since Monday, 
under lighter receipts, the market has 
improved both in tone and prices. Quota- 
tions at the close on Wednesday were as 
follows: Good to choice light medium 
grades, 165 to 190 lbs, $4.05@4.10; choice and 
selected yorkers, 140 to 160 Ibs, $4.05@4.10; 
light yorkers and pigs mixed, $4@4.05; 
mixed packing grades, 180 to 200 lbs, $4.06@ 
4.10; fair to best medium weight, 210 to 
260 Ibs, $4.10; good to prime heavy hogs 
of 270 to 300 lbs, $4.10; roughs, common to 
good, $3.60@3.70; stags, common to good, 
$2.75@8.25; pigs, 110 to 120 lbs, good to prime 
corn fed lots, $3.70@3.80; pigs, thin to fair 
light weights, 75 to 100 Ibs, $3.50@3.60; pigs, 
skips and common light and undesirable 
lots, $3@3.25. 

Thursday the market ruled active and 
higher; yorkers, $4.10@4.15; mixed, $4.15; 
medium and heavy, $4.15@4.20; pigs, $3.90@ 


CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards. April 21, 1898. 
Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 48,- 
087 head, as compared with 44,412 the pre- 
vious week, and 39,396 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1897. Receipts Monday were 
13,500, as compared with 19,287 for the same 
day the previous week. The result was a 


Strong opening at an advince of 10c from 
the low range of last week. Fair to 
800d cattle ruled steady at the advance, 
but other grades were rather weak under 
a slow demand. The best native steers 
Sold at $5.10@5.25, only a few sales above 





$5; other sorts, and the bulk of the sales 
of export and dressed beef steers, $4.40 
4.60; fat heifers, $3.75@4.50; fat yearling 
steers, $4@4.40; fat cows, $3.50@4.05; can- 
ners, $38@3.50. Only a few veal calves 
were on sale, and they ranged from $4.25 
to $5.25 per hundred for common to good. 
No extra on sale. Up to and including 
Wednesday the receipts of cattle this 
week have been 24,953, as compared with 
37,182 for the same days last week. The 
lighter receipts have checked the decline 
in prices, but up to Wednesday's close 
the market was dull and spiritless. Clos- 
ing quotations that day were as follows: 
Prime beeves, $5.15@5.35, choice fat, 1,300 
to 1,600 Ibs, $4.85@5.10; smooth, 1,200 to 
1,400-16 steers, $4.50@4.80; fair dio, $4.15@4.40; 
plain and rough beef steers, 1,100 to 1,300 
Ibs, $3.90@4.10; poor and common do, $3.65 
@3.85; choice fat cows and heifers, $3.75@ 
4.30; plain to choice beef cows, $2.85@3.70; 
poor to good canners, $1.90@2.80; veal 
Calves, $4.25@5.75: stock calves, $3.75@4.75; 
stockers and feeders, $3.75@4.70; bulls, 
poor to choice, $2.75@3.80; fair to choice fed 
Texas steers, $3.70@4.65; fair to choice 
branded westerns, $4.15@5, with sales at 
$4.60@4.80. 

Estimated receipts Thursday, 9,000; mar- 
ket steady; steers ranged from $3.90 to 
$5.20: cows and heifers, $2.25@4.60; stockers 
and feeders, $3.70@4.75. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 73,7i4, as compared with 76,230 for 
the previous week, and 67,224 for the cor- 
responding week in 1897. The market 
opened with 20,000 on sale, as compared 
with 23,774 the same day last week. Trade 
ruled slow and uncertain from first to 
last, with prices 10@1ic lower on _ both 
sheep and lambs, top Colorado and Mexi- 
can wooled lambs selling at $5.50, against 
$5.60@5.65 at the close of last week, and 
$5.70@5.75 last Monday: the top price for 
the season was $6; a fairly good quality 
of native lambs sold at $5.25@5.30; commen 
clipped lambs sold at $4.50@4.60; tops, $4.70 
@5; common clipped sheep, $4.15@4.30; .the 
best wooled, $4.50@4.60. Up to and includ- 
ing Wednesday of this week reccipts were 
31,406, as compared with 49,518 for the 
same days last, week. Wednesday prices 
showed a further decline, and the market 
ruled slow and weak. Closing prices were 
as follows: Ewes and mixed, 9 io 10 
Ibs, $3.80@4.10; good to prime western and 
Mexican muttons, $4.10@4.30; culls and 
thin, $2.75@3.50; good to prime yearlings, 
$4.35@4.50; choice to prime wooled lambs, 





$5.25@5.45; poor to good clipped lambs, 
$3.75@4.80; fair to choice clipped lambs, 
$4.40@4.80. 

Receipts Thursday estimated at 9,000; 


market steady to firm. 

Hogs.—Receipts last week Were 145,133, 
as compared with 138,206 the previous 
week, and 111,921 for the corresponding 
date in 1897. Offerings on Monday were 
87,000 as compared with 35,787 the same 
day last week, an increase of 1,300 head. 
Despite the slightly lower receipts and 
reports of a like character from other 
markets, trade ruled slow and values 
slightly lower, especially on heavy and 
mixed grades. Top prices for prime 
heavy butcher weights and shippers were 
$3.85@3.90, against $3.90@3.95 Saturday; one 
load sold at $3.924%; good mixed and pack- 
ers sold at $3.75@3.80; assorted light of 150 
to 160 lbs sold at $3.75@3.85; light mixed, 
120 lbs up to 200 Ibs, to round up to 150 
lbs or thereabouts, $3.75@3.7714; light _lit- 
tle pigs, $3.25@3.35. Up to and including 
Wednesday of this week receipts have 
been 83,508, as compared with 84,844 for the 
same days last week. The market ruled 
active and strong Wednesday, with prices 
showing an advance of 244@5c per hun- 
dred. About everything was sold out. 
Rough and common sold at $3.70@3.80; 
prime packers and good mixed, $3.85@3.90 ; 
prime medium butcher weights and ship- 
pers, $3.92144@3.95; choice assorted light, 
$3.80@3.85. Syndicate sort of light, say 120 
lbs up to 200 Ibs average, to round up 
at 140 to 160 lbs average, $3.7714@3.80, 
against $3.75 at the close yesterday. 
There were lots of “razorbacks”’ and Ten- 
nessee ees = sold at $3.45@3.60, and 

igs at $3.25@3.40. 

"Tiaars receipts estimated at 24,000; 
market active. mostly 10c higher; light. 
$3.70773.95; mixed, $3.85@4.05; heavy, $3.80@ 
4.0714; rough, $3.80@3.85. 


The gathering of ginseng, the root 
for which the Chinese are willing to 
pay so high a price, will be quite an 
industry this summer in Arenac and 
the neighboring counties. The root 
brings from $2.75 to $3.50 per pound.— 
Free Press. 

The Maryland Steel Co., of Balti- 
more, has received an order for sever- 
al million dollars’ worth of steel rails 
from Russia for the Trans-Siberia rafi- 
road. 





Mrs. Lillian M. Stevens, of Maine, 
has been chosen president of the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U. Mrs. Stevens has 
been vice-president at large for sev- 
eral years, and has been president of 
the Maine W. C. IT. U. for 13 years. 
She also served with distinction as one 
of the lady managers of the World's 
Fair. _ 


Mr. Gladstone’s physicians are of the 
opinion that their patient eannot live 
more than two months. The Grand 
Old Man is suffering from cancer, and 
is no longer able to read or write. 


A decisive battle was fought in the 
Soudan last week between the British 
and Egyptian troops on one side and 
the dervishes on the other. The 
dervishes were routed, 2,000 of their 
number slain and their leader cap- 
tured. The victory caused great re- 
joicing in England, as it opens the road 
to Khartoum, and that place will soon 
be taken. 
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Ucterinarp® epartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 








Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and synopsis of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, 
ees a fee of one dollar must accompany the 
etter. 





Worms—Cough.—Hight-year-old 
has worms. She is very uneasy by spells. 
Shakes head and throws it around to 
sides; perspires too freely. Appetite good; 
has a cough. J. C. P., Dentons, Mich.— 
Give two drams powdered sulphate iron, 
two drams gentian, half a dram santonin 
twice a day until she is cured. Feed 
plenty salt. 

Sprain of Fetlock Joint.—Have a mare 
that got hurt on right hind ankle. When 
she starts she raises foot up high like 
stringhalt, but does not when she has 
been driven some distance. Does not lift 
it up when she backs. H. M., Cheshire, 
Mich.—Apply a blister once every three 
weeks. Do not blister her very severely. 
After applying two blisters, use iodine. 

Two Openings in Teat.—A heifer that 
has just come fresh, has, besides the 
opening in the end of one teat, a second 
opening in the side about half way up, 
through wnaich the milk comes freely. W. 
F. A., Milan, Mich.—Make the edges of 
upper opening raw, and then stitch the 
wound as close as possible with fine cat- 
gut or silkworm gut, and apply Ceres 
Minera twice a day. 

Sore Throat—Diarrhoea.—Turkey 
sick over a week ago. I first noticed him 
drooping; has diarrhoea. Rattles in 
throat; very little appetite. Have given 
him alum and copperas, also cayenne pep- 
per and sulphur in ground feed. W. A. 
H., Hickory, Mich.—Give three grains 
powdered bismuth three times a day in 
feed. Apply to throat once a day. Put 
citrate of iron in water that he drinks. 

_Azoturia—Perspires too Freely.—Mare 
eight years old trembles after being driv- 
en, especially if she has not regular daily 
exercise. She has had three attacks. I 
also have a six-year-old mare that sweats 
too freely. G. F., St. Johns, Mich.—Feed 
less grain and exercise her more and she 
will not have any such attacks, It is no 
doubt natural for your mare to perspire 
freely; it would do her harm to check it. 

Light Tail.—A horse nine years old has 
a very thin tail, and it is gradually de- 
creasing. Can anything be done to make 

: again? J. V., Filmore, Mich.— 
It is natural for many horses to have 
light, thin tails. If your horse ever did 
have a heavy tail you can possibly grow 
another on him. Apply kerosene once a 
day for a few days. Wash tail with salt 
and water once a day. If scalp of tail 
becomes dry, apply vaseline. 

Paralysis.—Have a sow that has her 
second litter of pigs. Appeared all right 
until pigs were seven days old. When I 
went to feed her she could not get up on 
her hind feet. That was three days ago. 
Lies on her belly most of the time, but 
eats well. Pen is in basement of barn. W. 
B., Jackson, Mich.—Your sow has paraly- 
sis. Apply equal parts of turpentine, aqua 
ammonia and raw linseed oil to back 
once a day. Give one ounce epsom salts 
and half dram tincture nux vomica twice 
a day. Keep her nest clean. 

Sore Mouth—Mechanical Obstruction.— 
Cow calved February 28. Soon after I 
neticed she could not eat. Has good ap- 
pe:ite, but can not chew. Takes food, 
tries to chew, then drops it. Acts as if 
teeth were sore. Veterinary examined her 
two weeks ago, and again later; could 
find nothing the matter with teeth, mouth 
or throat. Has grown very thin, but does 
not appear sick. O. J. C., Pompeii, Mich. 
—Your cow’s mouth and throat may be 
sore; if not, look for a diseased tooth, 
piece of wood, corn cob, or foreign body 
in back of mouth which prevents her 
masticating food and swallowing it. 

Colt Takes Cold.—Yearling colt seems to 
be in good condition, and will-eat any- 
thing when I feed him. But when turned 
out for half a day or a day, he will swell 
up under jaws and throat. Head is so 
swelled that I can hardly get his halter 
on. Swelling will go down as_ soon as 
he has been in barn over night. L. M. K., 
Forward, Wis.—Keep your colt in warm 
barn until weather gets warmer. Apply 
a hood to head and throat; also use 
equal parts alcohol, extract witch-hazel 


mare 


took 


and tincture iodine once a day. Keep 
his bowels open and acting freely. 
Catarrhal Fever.—Yearling sheep has 


sore nose and upper lip; also slight wa- 
tery discharge from nostrils; will not eat, 
but drinks as if very thirsty; is getting 
weak and staggers, Several of same 
flock seem to be coming down with same 
trouble; also two or three in flock of 
ewes. Have 105 sheep divided into two 
flocks. All have been fed clover hay twice 
a day, oat straw at noon, and corn and 
oats once a day for grain. A. D. H., 
Goodrich, Mich.—Your sheep suffer from 
ecatarrhal fever caused from atmospheric 
influences. Give them plenty of salt, and 
some powdered saltpeter and sulphate of 
iron in feed. When the weather gets 
warmer they will get well. Do not expose 
them to cold rains. 

Thoroughpin.—I have a 1300-lb. bay geld- 
ing that is affected with a swelling in 
hock joint of both legs. Last December 
he was shod for the first time, and two 
or three days after was driven double, 
hitched to a sleigh, on good sleighing, a 
distance of 32 miles, and the next day was 
driven back again. The swelling began 
to form from that time. It is on both 
sides, and seems to extend through the 
joint. I can push the swelling, to a cer- 
tain extent, through the joint from one 
side to the other, where it will remain, 
not seeming to be at all elastic. The left 
leg is much the largest; he does not go 
lame,.and has no pain. Did no hard work 
during the winter. M. A. S., Fulton, Mich. 
—Blister puffs with caustic balsam once 
every ten days. Moderate use will not 
injure him. 











SILBERMAN BrotueErs, the well-known wool 
dealers of Chicago, announce that they are now 
ready to handle consignments this season in bet- 
ter shape than ever before. They have an im- 
mense warehouse, and enjoy special facilities for 
disposing of wools to the best advantage. This 
firm offers shippers liberal cash advances on con- 
signments, at five per cent interest, charge onl 
one cent per pound for selling, which inctudes all 
expenses of grading, storing and insurance, fur- 
nish free sacks, and keep consigners posted on 
the condition of the market. In their last circular, 
issued early this month, the firm says of the mar- 
ket and its prospects: *‘Wool is far below the 
importing point, manufacturers are still large 
consumers and will soon have to enter the mar- 
ket to replenish their stock, therefore it is only 
a question of time and patience when our pre- 
diction will become a settled fact.’’ The firm is 
located at 121 to 128 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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The ‘‘Newest” bicycle with 
The ‘‘Oldest’ name, 





Bevel-Gear 


Chainless Bicycle 
$125 


Makes Hill Climbing Easy, 


It won’t cost you anything to call 
on almost any Columbia dealer 
and try one. 


Columbia Chain Wheels, $75 
Hartford Bicycles, - 50 
Vedette Bicycles, $40 & 35 


POPE MFC. CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer or 
by mail for one 2-cent stamp. 


WOOL TAGS. 


Farmers having Tags to sell 
can obtain highest market 
prices by addressin 

CARL E. SCHMIDT, 


54 Macomb St.. - - DETROIT, MICH 


FREE 


CHEESE 
MAKERS 


We want to demonstrate to every 
one who makes or sells a cheese, the 
wonderful preservative properties of 


EXCELSIOR 
CHEESE COATING 


My hy Mi Mi, hi Mi, Mr, Mr, Ml, Mr, Lr, Me, Ml, Mt, Mie, Mr, Mn, Mr, Mr, A, Mr, 


i, Me, 
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Send your name and receive a sam- 
ple. Test it yourself. Learn how it will 
preserve the quality of cheese, retain 


the flavor, maintain the weight. Odor- 
less, tasteless, impervious to all the 
enemies of good cheese. A simple and 
inexpensive method of adding to the 
profits of cheese making. Knowledge 
will do you no harm. This advertise- 
ment will not appear again, so write now 
for all particulars and sample. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 
Specialty Department, 
408 West 14th Street, New York. 








leadin; 





Fleas, Ticks, Scab, Mange and other Th C | 
rasitical troubles. ‘The Coid Water C] 
p,”’ recommended and used by the ymo r eso 
Breeders and Veterinarians all over the world; non- 
Mixes instantly with cold water. 
reliable dealers. Lawford Bros. Box Z Baltimore, Md. Sole Agts. for U.S 


poisonous. 
Sample by mail 50c. For sale by all 
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Horticultural. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
AN UP-TO-DATE FRUIT GROWER. 





The up-to-date fruit grower is a 
wide-awake man or woman, and does 
not follow in the ruts made by the pre- 
ceding generation of fruit growers. He 
reads everything that he can get per- 
taining to his liné of work, and is not 
slow to “catch on” to new ideas. 

Of course, he aims to enrich his 
ground to the highest degree of fertil- 
ity, and fits it with the object in view 
of getting every particle of soil into 
that condition which will make it an 
acceptable feeding ground for the large 
number of roots that every plant must 
have in order that it may bring to ma- 
turity its quota of 300 bushels to tne 
acre yield. He sets nothing but the 
strongest and most thrifty plants in 
the best possible manner, and culti- 
vates them after the most approved 
method. He gives his plants protec- 
tion during the freezing and thawing 
* the winter months, and mulches his 

“awberries during the picking season, 
* keep the fruit from becoming 
“gritty.” 

He gives his raspberries and black- 
berries a winter pruning, and furnishes 
them with a mulch of fine dirt, mak- 
ing the soil “sweat” with frequent eul- 
tivations. 

When a_ new variety, that is extra 
large, very beautiful, or of unusually 
fine quality, enters a market it cre- 
ates a sensation, hence the up-to-date 
fruit grower tests the new varieties as 
they come out, so that when a really 
valuable variety is introduced he has 
it in advance of his competitors, thus 
attracting trade to himself. He has no 
fear of a “glut” in the market because 
he uses full quart baskets, and does 
not put inferior fruit in the bottom, 
finishing them off with a few nice ber- 
ries; but puts the best berries in the 
bottom, which agreeably surprises his 
customers. 

He takes pride in his personal ap- 
pearance and his customers know him 
as that pleasant looking man who 
brings us such nice berries, and the lit- 
tle folks along his route, with whom 
he has made friends, herald his ap- 
pearance with “here comes the berry 
man.” 

The up-to-date fruit grower often 
leads those in his vicinity, though not 
necessarily every other person follow- 
ing his profession; for this is a large 
country and many smart, wide-awake 
men are engaged in fruit growing; but 
he may, and does, keep up with the 
procession, even though he has to hang 
on to the “big” fellows’ coat tails. 

St. Clair Co., Mich. M. N. EDGERTON. 





For The Michigan Farmer, 


APRICOTS AGAIN 


Friend Brown, in The Michigan 
Farmer some three years since, in re- 
plying to queries regarding the proper 
culture of apricots, expressed the wish 
to hear again from apricot growing in 
the West Michigan fruit belt. The 
eleven trees mentioned have been 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture by the 
“hired men.” Only a very few baskets 
of the fruit were shipped the first two 
years. The third year several bushels 
resulted. Some were shipped. There 
were some three or four families, be- 
sides “the threshers” that regaled 
themselves ad libitum, hence we are at 
sea regarding any thing like an approx- 
imation to exactness. We will say 
half a dozen bushels, or more, enough 
to demonstrate they can be grown here 
under favorable conditions. Not all 
bore, and all are small. 

But it was the methods of spraying, 
etc., We were disposed to discuss in 
this article. A neighbor remarked 


of the fellow _ that did the 
spraying two years ago, “He 
perhaps understood that it was 


the ground, not the trees, that 
were to be sprayed.’ Two such ef- 
fusions seem to have resulted quite fa- 
vorably, judging from the above. We 
see no reason, unless it be as a recent 
writer remarked of profusely salting 
the ground beneath his plum trees— 
“Possibly the young curculios did not 
like it; and the old ones found it out.” 
Possibly profuse spraying on the 
ground beneath the plums and apricots 
would benefit quite as much as the 
mixture that stops upon leaves and 
fruit. 

We have employed “the little boys” 
picking up the wormy plums, paying a 
few pennies per quart for the service. 
These were merely cooked promiscu- 
ously and thrown upon the ground. 





We hoped by this method to prevent 
both the old and young from “know- 
ing” anything about it. Altogether our 
plums and apricots were somewhat an 
encouragement to “try, try again.” We 
wonder if it would pay if all our farm- 
ers should institute a feed cooker of 
some sort in the orchards and cook by 
the wholesale codling moths and cur- 
culios, ete., etc.? Would the cooked 
fruit thrown at the foot of the trees 
prove a good fertilizer? Would the 
price and labor of so much Bordeaux 
mixture, etc., saved, avail in the er- 
pense and bother of kerosene, or gaso- 
line, as fuel, and the fuss of gathering 
the affected fruit through the season’? 

“Just like a woman,” I suppose, to 


ask such simple questions. 
ONLY A WOMAN. 





Michigan Farmer. 


LTIES IN FRUITS 


For The 
NOVE 


The rage for novelties has been car- 
ried so far by some nurserymen that 
it is amusing, or would be if people 
were not deceived into buying such an 
amount of worthless stock. Here are 
some names taken from one catalogue: 
Alpine strawberry, tree blackberry, 
Japanese wineberry, balloon berry, 
strawberry-raspberry and blackberry- 
raspberry. Next year we shall look 
for a peach-currant or a plum-goose- 
berry, with a grape-cherry and a pear- 
persimmon still to follow, and other 
combinations so long as human credu- 
lity holds out. The possibilities of the 
imagination are great when backed by 
printer’s ink. 


Among these wonders the Alpine 
ever-bearing strawberry takes first 


place. It will surprise many readers 
to be told that the strawberry has at 
last condescended to grow from seed 


like a garden vegetable, but so_ it 
seems. The seeds are planted in 


March or April in a_ hot-bed, then 


transplanted like cabbages or tomatoes. 


No time is lost in fooling around, but 
the plant gets down to business at 
once. It has ripe fruit by the middle 
of July, and keeps at it until the 
ground freezes. It is perfectly hardy 
and has several other good qualities. 
The fruit is superior to any other, or 
perhaps to all others combined. It is 
said to be not quite as large as other 
strawberries, but that may be an error 
in the description. The berries ought 
to be as large as apples, or pumpkins, 
with the seeds all in the stem. In 
color they are red, white and black. It 
would be more patriotic if some of 
them were blue, but those who 
invest very heavily in the novelty may 
easily supply that color after the first 
season, in all probability. To be still 
more accommodating there are both 
runner and bush varieties. The former 
are propagated from runners like com- 
mon, every-day strawberries, as well 
as from seed. As for the latter, it is 
not stated how plants are obtained, 
except from seed, perhaps from leaves. 
The only fault is that the plant does 
not bear the year around. If we could 
dig down in a snowbank and pick a 
quart of berries for a Christmas din- 


ner we would consider it the ideal 
fruit. One company which we have 
found reliable sent out the Alpine 


strawberry three or four years ago, 
but with very modest claims as to 
merit. As we do not find it in their 
catalogue this year it is safe to infer 
that it is not of much account. 

Another novelty is a blackberry 
which has forsaken the ways of its an- 
cestors and now grows on trees in 
place of canes, a departure from old 
customs which cannot be too highly 
commended. Like the Alpine straw- 
berry it surpasses everything of its 
kind in quality and _ productiveness. 
The plant is overbearing and the fruit 
is enormous in size. No claims for 
hardiness are made, which ts probably 
oversight. 

We have always found blackberries 
green when they were red, though we 
have heard of some that were white 
when ripe, but here comes a variety 
that is ripe when it is red. Its good 
qualities are only appreciated when it 
is tested. 

The Japanese wineberry is still being 
extensively advertised. It is both 
hardy from Maine to Texas and too 
tender for our northern winters, de- 
pending upon the conscience of the cat- 
alogue maker. It has a flavor peculiar 
to itself and surpassing all other ber- 
ries. Insects do not come near it, and 
to cap the climax it produces the most 
fruit of any berry in creation, at least 
any that has yet been discovered. Un- 
fortunately, those who have tried it 
find that it does not always fulfill the 
promises, but is of more value as a 
curiosity than as a market fruit. The 
plant bears its fruit in a husk, which 





makes it unique, and it is also orna- 
mental; but it is too uncertain and 


spare a bearer for any commercial 
value in Michigan, according to re- 
ports. 


responsible for the 
strawberry-raspberry,. or tree straw- 
berry. This is indeed a wonderful 
fruit, and although it has been before 
the public for two or three seasons, 
we are not yet certain that some of the 
catalogues have yet reached the limit 
of the imagination. It resembles the 
wineberry in being the most productive 
berry in existence and in enjoying im- 
munity from insects. Anthracnose, 
blight and all other diseases keep clear 
of it. The berries are the largest that 
grow, and are produced from mid-sum- 
mer till winter. The blossoms are not 
of the ordinary kind, but large and 
fragrant, jhe canes being covered witi 


Japan is also 


the white flowers from spring till fall. 


For some reason the fruit is not quite 
so good as either the strawberry or 
raspberry, though somehow resembling 
both. We have not tried the plant, 
and are glad of it. Last fall we were 
told by one who had experimented 
with it that it was not desirable either 
on account of flavor or productivity. 
The plant was hardy, and that was one 
trouble with it. If allowed to get a 
start it was as bad or worse than the 
Canada thistle. Probably it is some- 


thing that should be handled with care. 


As though Japan were not to blame 
for enough already she is accused of 
giving us the balloon berry, which is 
said to be unlike any other fruit now 
in cultivation. It is claimed that the 
fruit has many valuable qualities of its 
own, but as to that the future must 
decide. The fruit is vellow and large. 
It derives its name from its shape, 
though the illustrations would indicate 
that it resembles a raspberry as much 
as a balloon. 

It has been more than a dozen years 
since it has been known that a hybrid 
between the raspberry and blackberry 
was possible, but it is not till recently 
that the public attention has been 
ealled to the fruit, which is known as 
the Logan berry. The plant is believed 
to be hardy, although it originated in 
the mild climate of California, and the 
flavor is said to be good, but as to its 
commercial value we have not yet been 
informed. As it resembles the dew- 
berry in its habits of growth, it should 
have some very decided merits to 
make it of value for cultivation. The 
berry is not yet well known, but that 
is so much the better for certain intro- 
ducers, who claim that it is hardy, pro- 
ductive and a perpetual bearer, having 
a flavor beyond comparison with other 
fruits. It is also one of several kinds 
of fruits each one of which produces 
the largest berries in the known world. 

These form only a partial list of the 
novelties this year, but they are sufli- 
cient for the present. It is not to be in- 
ferred that a majority of nurserymen 
make such extravagant claims for 
their stock, but that some of them do 
is well known. Where do they get 
their customers? Fruit growers must 
certainly understand their business 
better than to be deceived in this man- 
ner, and we have no reason to believe 
that farmers in general are so easily 
captured. But it is a familiar maxim 
that people like to be humbugged, and 
perhaps there are enough of victims 
among those who buy out of curiosity. 

F. D. W. 


SQUASHES ON MUCK LAND. 





the noted seed 


James J. N. Gregory, 
g says on 


man and vegetable grower, 
this subject: 

A number of years ago I broke up a 
tract located just back of the horse 
barn. The soil is jet black, the loca- 
tion low, and during the winter over- 
flowed. It is too soft at any season of 
the year to team over, but during the 
summer is sufficiently dry for tillage 
crops. Jim Lane (a hardy, tough Lrish- 
man, who has rested. from his earthly 
labors now for many years) and I 
tapped a cesspool which bordered on 
éhe meadow, and carried the night soil 
on hand barrows to each hill, manur- 
ing very liberally. Ag the season ad- 
vanced the vines started off almost on 
the run, for with the nitrogen in the 
night soil added to the nitrogen of the 
rich meadow they had a mighty dose 
of it. The rank vines, with the ends 
of their runners lifted into the air. and 
their tips bent just under, looked for 
all the world like a tangle of green 
Serpents straining to free themselves. 
The crop was a large one, of large 
Hubbard squashes, of a peculiar rich, 
light green color. With the exception 
of a few which grew along the borders 
of a ditch which ran through the 
meadow, that were more or less eaten 


by musk-rats, the crop was safely 
housed before the first frost. The fin} 
result was anything but Satisfactory, 
for the quality of the squash proved {« 
be quite inferior, were rather punky 
in their structure and soggy in their 
make up, both of which characteristic, 
helped them on to an early and rapid 
decay. The two lessons I learned 
from that experiment were, first, 1, 
keep squashes off muck, unless it had 
first been heavily treated to sand or 
gritty soil, a nundred loads to the acre. 
to supply the silica which is wantine 
in all merely vegetable deposit; second. 
to use mineral manures, such as un 
bleached wood ashes and dissolyex| 
bone, rather than those strong in nitro 
gen on a soil that is already rich jn 
that elemnt. 





CARE OF CURRANT 


A correspondent of American Gir 
dening gives the following advice re- 
garding the management of the cur 
rant: 

Currant bushes require early atten 
tion, because they leaf out early. Some 
of the larger kinds such as Fay’s Pro- 
lific have an unfortunate habit of trail- 
ing the lower branches on the groun/: 
this tendency is true also of most of 
the red varieties and the fruit is usual- 
ly a dead loss, owing to its imniatuie 
condition at time of picking the bulk of 
crop, or its being taken by birds, or de- 
cay. Iam not an advocate of spurring 
in a currant bush, as is sometimes 
practiced, but it is good each year to 
take off the lower branches that trail 
near the soil; and it will be found thai 
there will be many such each time ow 
ing to the strong shoots of last year 
coming up in the center and crowding 
the older ones down. Currants never 
root deeply and should always be 
mulched if the soil be naturally moist. 
that the roots may be always cool. We 
like to apply this mulch early in the 
season before the earth gets dry, to 
help retain the natural moisture, and 
it is put on over the old material which 
will be found so full of young fibrous 
roots that it cannot be removed. A 
good sprinkling of a reliable fertilizer 
may be applied first, or the growth will 
be weak and next year’s crop poor in 
consequence. Currants are best kepi 
in a young, vigorous state, and each 
year in autumn we put in some cm- 
tings to root, so that we always have ; 
on hand a plantation coming in to take 
the place of older exhausted bushes. 

Cuttings may also be made now from 
the growth of last year a foot or so 
Icng, inserted in tne soil the greater 
part of their length, and disbudded to 
the few buds at the top so that one 
good shoot can be trained up to make a 
stem for the coming fruit bush. 


When writing to advertisers please state 
that you saw their advertisement in the 
Michigan Farmer. 


Fo #l} 
FRUIT PACKAGES iiads. 
Also Beekeepers’ Supplies. 
Order.now before your fruit 
gets ripe. Catalogue and = ice 
list free. Addresse cea) 
BERLIN FRUIT BOX c0., 


Berlin Heights. Erie Co., Ohio. 


PEACH TREES /2:3.2"%,. 

4ft. atle.; all lyr. 
from bud, healthy and thrifty. no scale. Official cer- 
tificate accompanies each shipment. Sample by ex- 
press if wanted. Can ship any time. Trees kept dor- 
mant till May 10. R 8 Johnston, Box 6. Stockley, De}. 


ONION, 
SEED . MICHIGAN GROWN, 
ich is the B 
VILMORIN'S AND KLEIN WANZLEBEN 
Sugar Beet — 
VER AND TIMOT 


CLOV 
caialorue . THE LOHRMAN SEED CO,, 


Gratiot and Randolph, Detroit, Mich. 


NURSERIES 
we u SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


New Fruits andrare Ornamentals. Shade trees. 
Shrubbery, Privet, Specialties. 100,000 Peach 
at lowest prices. Catalogue free. Agents wanted. 


A BARGAIN IN SECOND SIZE PEACH 


to& a ase fine “x lity. Write for terms 
C. ILGENFRITZ & CO., Monroe, Mich. 


PEACH TREES a specialty. Other stock, too 


Don't buy without first seeing our catalogue. 
Send for it. WM. PETERS SONS. Wesley, Md. 


ECLIPSE ATOMIZER 


Positively best on the market, 


Will Last a Lifetime. 
















































Morrill & Morley, Benton on arbor, 
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WHY TRANSPLANT ONIONS? 

The value of the onion crop is too 
great to allow anything which tends to 
increase it go untried. ‘Transplanting 
adds extra work, but it has been dem- 
onstrated that the difference in the 
yield justifies it. 

Seed when sown under glass is mucli 
more uniform in coming up than when 
sown outside, and by the middle of 
April one may have onion plants six 
or eight inches high. Furthermore, 
the growth during the entire season of 
transplanted onions is generally very 
uniform and prompt. Really, trans- 
planted onions will show a decided im- 


provement in the hill growth over 
those sown in the open garden. They 
have the advantage of growing rapidly 


during the cool, moist spring weather, 
and accordingly their period of growth 
is greatly lengthened by this method. 
Onion seeds sown in the open ground 
are largely dependent upon the weath- 
er, moisture, soil and yitality of the 
seeds for producing a successful crop. 
and if the elements happen to prove 
adverse, the crop will be a poor one. 
The risk is considerable, for the crop 
may be injured late in the season, 
when it would hardly pay to plant a 
second one. On clay soils the risk is 
greater than on muck soils, other con- 
ditions being equal. And if onions are 
to be transplanted it is advisable to 
use only the finer varieties, for nearly 
every plant can then be depended upon 
to produce satisfactorily. Neither does 
it pay to spend all the work for com- 
mon, poor sorts. Grow the best it is 
possible to procure, if any; that is, 
those that are best adapted to your 
own soil and locality. Common onions, 
if desired at all, can be planted in the 
open garden in spring. This is good 
enough for such. Another thing in 
favor of transplanted onions is they 
can be kept free from weeds much 
easier, and with less expense than 
those sown right in the open ground. 
When transplanted the onions have 
such a start of the weeds it is an 
easy matter to keep them so far ahead 
that the weeds have but little oppor- 
tunity to thrive. F. O. SIBLIY. 
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MOTHER BAR’ PH. 


For 





Iitly named _ Mother Harth, for she 
gives us gifts of untold value. But 
most of us do not appreciate her, and 
never think that she is a great medi- 
cine chest, with cures for mind, and 
body. Spring, and outdoor work, will 
soon be here. Most of the women will 
put on a tight dress and a hat the 
size of a peck measure, and parade on 
the principal street, to meet others sim- 
ilarly attired, and then complain, and 
take medicine for that constant ‘tired 
feeling.’ And there is Mother KEarth, 
a great magnet, filled with electricity, 
and for most people not two — steps 
from the back door. 

The best way to get acquainted, and 


profit by it, is to have a= garden. 
And like all other medicine, be 
regular in working out doors every 
day. A thick carpet mat to_ sit 
upon is ai good thing, and a 


trowel to dig. I have cured a head- 
ache by the smell of the earth, and 
many a sorrow has been helped, and 
every-day bothers forgotten in trans- 
planting seedlings or loosening the soil 
around the plants. <A lady, an enthu- 
siastie plant lover, lived in health to 
great age, though naturally of a weak 
constitution. She told me, it was 
daily work in the earth that kept her 
well. In summer, out doors; in winter 
among her pet plants. One time she 
Was confined to the bed with a hard 
cold, and she asked to have some of 


the potting soil brought to her, She 
held it to her nose, and let it run 
through her fingers, remarking that 


“there was more cure in that than a 
shelf full of medicines. 

Apart from benutifying your home, 
whether large or small, there remains 


‘a> very important reason why you 
should) work in the garden beds. 
A lady told me that for years she 
Was a prisoner to the house in 
late fall and winter, for she could 


hardly put her nose out of doors with- 
out taking cold. One early spring 
she began to work in her garden, and 
especially took care that she spent part 
of the time sitting on a mat, and dig- 
ging the soil. She found, to her de- 
light, that she was much stronger the 
following winter, went out every day, 
and did not have one cold. Many new 
homes will be started this spring, and 
let them be as far out in the suburbs 
as possible, with space for a garden. 
The land may cost more, but the 
money for it will be saved from the 
doctor and medicine bills. 
ANNA LYMAN. 


| Che Poultry Dard. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNERS. 
Don't try and get your birds as big 
as a barn, with the idea they are any 
better bred, will lay any more eggs, or 
make any better eating. If you have 
Plymouth Rocks and they are standard 
weight, which is 9% for cocks, 8 for 
cockerels, 74% for hens and 6% for pul- 
lets, they are all right; let them alone; 
don’t try and put three pounds more 
on each; you may be able to do it, but 
if you intend to keep them for your 
own use, I say don’t. That extra three 
pounds is fat only and not fit to ext, 
and means a basket only half full of 
eggs. I write the above from a fancy 
point of view, for in the show pen, in 
chicks, where there is a tie the lightest 
one wins. When you want to sell them 
on the market put on all the extra 
weight they will hold. If they come 
to standard weight quick and easy you 
can put on about two pounds extra 
with little or no danger to them. You 
will find the winning Barred Rocks at 
the shows not far from standard 
weight. If you want great big 12 and 
15-pound birds get the Brahmas, but 
don't try and get Rocks up there, for 
it can’t be done withotit 2 quarter of 
it being “hen’s oil,” and that you don't 
want on a healthy business bird. Our 
standard makers knew their business 
and put the weights on Rocks pretty 
near right. The idea that a bird must 
be “a great big slob” to be able to breed 
big birds is a wrong one. I have bred 
Light Brahma cockerels to weigh 13 
pounds, and their sire and dam, both 
late hatched chicks, not one year old, 
and under standard weight. But let 
me say to you—they had plenty to eat, 
and the right kind of care. It simply 
can’t be done with a slip-shod way of 
doing business. Plenty of the right 
kind of feed will grow fine chicks and 
grow them big enough, too, and the 
sire and diam won't have to weigh a 
ton either. I have sold eggs before 
now from my best pen. When the fall 
fair came to hand the party that 
bought those eggs put a few chicks on 
exhibition, and such chicks as they 
were, too—no size, no color, no shape. 
They were starved, that is all. Teed 
makes color, shape and size. With a 
good run, where plenty of green stuff, 





bugs, ete., Gan be had, in sun and in 
shade, with pure fresh water, with 
bins of middlings, corn meal, wheat 


and corn, that don’t get empty, with a 
man to clean out the coop every other 
day in the year and keep lice off, fur- 
nish sharp grit, cure sick chicks (or 
better, pull their heads off, for a very 
sick little chick is better off dead), 
with such treatment fine chicks can be 
raised that are a pleasure to see, riot 
an eyesore. 

If you care only for the dollar that is 
in it, if-you have no love for the busi- 
ness, if you hate dirty fingers, hate to 
cure sick birds and fight lice, hate to 
fuss with setting hens, hate work, and 
think it is a snap to raise fine birds, let 
the business alone—keep out of it. 
Don’t send off fora setting of eggs and 
let the chicks take care of themselves 
all summer, and then expect to win 
over the breeder you bought the eggs 
of, 

If you send away for a bird and a 
neighbor wants to send with you and 
get one at the same place to save ex- 
press charges, when they come don't 
throw out his bird and hide the ship- 
ping coop all for yourself. It may be 
only worth about 25 cents—it is only 
a small matter. Offer to buy or sell, 
don't be a pig. 

A man wrote to an editor of a poul- 
try paper the following: “How to take 
eare of little chickens; and how to 
make a chicken coop; and chicken pen, 
and houses; and tend ‘a pen of chickens; 
and how much ground to fence off; and 
what feed to give; and how to raise 
ducks with success; and how to take 
care of old ducks while laying, and lit- 
the ducks while hatching and growing; 
and how to raise aH kinds of poultry 
With success; for I want to start up in 
poultry, and want you to help me 
through.” They say man wants bit lit- 
tle here below, but there is a man that 
wants a lot more than any live man 
can give him. Now let us imagine that 
some reader of The Farmer has asked 
those questions; the writer will try and 
nuswer some of them: Ist. Keep their 
coops strictly clean, give pure fresh 
water in such a way they can’t get into 
it; feed, when small, middlings and 
corn meal wet up with milk; use all 








the middlings you can and not have it 
too sticky; later on feed millet, wheat. 

cracked corn, and corn, 2d. If you 
can get a board 18 or 20 inches wide, 
cut off three pieces two feet long, nail 
two together so they will look like the 
letter V reversed; use the other one for 
the bottom, nail up the back tight, put 
on slats in front two inches wide, run- 
ning up and down, and you have a 
good coop, one that is water-tight and 
will keep out varmints if a wide board 
is put up in front nights; but this coop 
will be a death-trap when hot weather 
comes unless you give plenty of fresh 
air. ‘hen remove the whole back and 
tack on wire cloth. 38d. I don’t know 
what the means by a chicken pen, un- 
less it is a pen made around the coop 
to shut .the chicks in. If that is it, 
don't ™ ake one; let the chicks run. 4th. 
Send 25¢ for a book on poultry houses. 
Sth. Take The Michigan Farmer and 
learn, 6th. Don't fence off any; if you 
must, make it as big as possible; 20 
by 100 feet makes a nice little run for 
about 25 head. 7th. 5th answers this 
also. Sth. Get a Pekin drake to weigh 
10 lbs., and 5 ducks to weigh 8 Ibs. 
each, not under ten months old; this 
will do for a start. Now, question 9. 
Give them a good fair-sized crop, and 


keep it clean. Keep them shut in 
nights so you can get their eggs. They 


lay in the night or very early in the 
morning. It is no use to furnish them 
a nest. as they won't use it but lay 
where they please and cover them up. 
Keep oyster shells and grit where they 
can get all they want. You will find 


for feed that middlings, bran 
and corn meal, one-third of 
each wet up with water, is all 
right. Use three times a week one to 


ten of meat meal; it can be bought dirt 
cheap now, about $1.80 per 100 Tbs.; 
also use a little salt. When you feed 
always give water, for they want a 
mouthful of water to one of feed. They 
like a creek to run to, but can get along 
without it. Shut them in a yard or 
field away from the house. 10th. If you 
hatch ducks with hens, as fast as they 
hatch remove them, or the hen will kill 
them in the nest, as they are clumsy 


and hens seem to find delight in 
stepping on their necks. They care 


very little for a mother, and are easily 
brought up in a basket or small box 
lined with straw. When the weather 
is good put them out doors in a pen on 
the short grass, in the shade and sun, 
and be sure and don’t forget the shade, 
or you will wonder why you can’t raise 
ducks. For feed, ground crackers are 
good wet up with milk; if you can’t get 
this, middlings and fine corn meal wet 
up with milk is o. k. Never feed it 
sloppy; give water in such a way they 
can’t get into it, only their bill. Give 10 


per cent of meat meal. 11th question. 
oth answers this. Ducks are great lay- 


ers. From March 13, four ducks have 
laid 94 eggs. 


Setting ‘hens are now in great de- 
mand. I shut mine in a room by 


themselves in shoe boxes, costing 10¢ 
each; one box makes three nests. I re- 
move the hens once a day for feed 
(corn) and water. It takes but little 
time and all is secure, 


Eaton Co, F. M. BRONSON. 








A New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 
Riemnalisa, ~cilega to our Readers, 


DISORDERS of the 
Kidneys and Blad- 
der cause BRIGHT’S 


’ F 
MALE COMPLAINTS, 
URINARY DISOR- 
DERS, DROPSY, etc. 
For these diseases a 
POSITIVE SPECIFIC 
CURE is found in a 
new botanical dis- 
y, the wonder 
AVA-KAVA 
} SHRUB,called by bot- 
anists, the iper me- 
7 thysticum, rom _ the 
A —, sy er East 
* ndia. It has the ex- 
Mr. R. C. Wood, Lowell, Ind. traordinary record 
of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
on the Kidneys and cures by draining out of the 
Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, 
etc., which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. A.C. Darling, of North Constantia, New 
York, testifies in the Christian Witness that it 
cured him of Kidney disease after sixteen 

years’ suffering. Hon. R.C. Wood, of Lowell, 

nd., writes that in four weeks the Kava- Kava 
Shrub cured him of Kidney and _ Bladder dis- 
ease of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas 
M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt., gives similar 
testimony. Many ladies ‘also’ testify to its 
wonderful curative powers in disorders pecu- 
liar to womanh 

That you may jud ze of the value of this Great 
Specific for TERE we willsend you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Ad- 
dress, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mention 
this paper. - 


SEED C0 








Choice re-selected Gold Mine, 
best grown. Price $1.00 per 
bushel. Bags free when full. 
' A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 








A dilapidated hen-house, full of 
cracks, with sheathing away, shin- 
gles half off of the roof, broken 
window-panes, etc. 

How often this is seen, and yet 
the owner wonders why his hens 
do not lay more eggs. 

Keep your hen-house warm and 
dry. We wish to suggest a cheap 
and serviceable way. 

Covering it with Mepouset Water. 
proof Red Rope Fabric, which is 
wind, frost, and 
proof, is very inexpensive 
able. It only costs one cent a 
square foot at the factory, with 
nails and tin caps to put it on. 

Line the inside with Meponset 
Black Building Paper, which is 
water, air, and vermin proof, odor- 
less, clean, and exceedingly inex- 
pensive; you have a snug, com- 
fortable hen-house with a very 


water, vermin 


and dur- 


small outlay. 


Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 














EGGS Heavy weight Light Brahmas. 15 for $1; 
© 30, $1. =. .<- Ducks, large, i1 for $1; 22) 
$1.50. . BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 

Lambert, 


BIG BEAUTIFUL BARRED ROCKS, Pitcins 


Conger strains: eggs, $1 <4 16. Pekin Ducks, Rankin 
strain, $1 per 11. E. M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 


IGHT BRAHMAS, B. P. Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, 20 eggs $1. Mammoth Pekin Ducks, 16 
eggs $1. “~~? farm bred stock. 18 years experience 
‘, M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 

ECCS from large Toulouse Geese 10 for 
$1.50, and W. P. Rocks 13 for $1. Ches- 

ter White swine. AMY SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Mich. 
EGGS Choice Cornish I Games, B. B. R. Games, 
* B. P. Rocks, Red Caps, $1 per 15, farm bred. 

Prompt returns. A. T. Swarthout, Laingsburg, Mich. 
Eggs 


BARRED P, ROCKS—WHITE LEGHORNS. ‘Zc 


hatching, - C. P.- REYNOLDS, Bex D. Owosso, Mich. 


ARRED P. ROCKS, Buff Leghorns, Black Mi- 
noreas. Eggs, $1 per 17. Mammoth Pekin Ducks, 
15 eggs $1. B. L. LARNED. Worden, Mieh. 


pass from Blue Andalusian exclusively. The — 
somest fowl of the feathered class. Non sette 
Send for cir. J. R. Steitz. Cudahy, Milwaukee, Wis 


























EKIN Duck Eggs from finest strains 11 for $1; 100 

for $%; W. P. Rocks and W. H. Turkeys. Cir- 
cular for stamp. W. E. BROWN, Mansfield, Ohio. 

EGG for hatching from choice strains of Barred 

and White Plymouth Rocks, $1.50 per 15. 

L. E. BRUNSON & M.M. WILLETT, Plymouth,Mich. 


gue order for Pekin Duck Eggs $1 per 13, 
POLAND-CHINAS always on nd. Get 1898 
catalogue. EH. A. CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


paver your orders for EGGS with the man that 
knows his business. 18 years’ experience in 
— feeding, packing eggs for hatching, etc 
A good ae | 0 y. 

. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 

















VICTOR | incubator; 


hes Chickens oye Steam. Absolutely 


The a, ae most 


fell and chea; first-class Hi 
market, pcek omy te 
GEO. ERTEL UINCT. > 


miata BE “WELL BORN 

s half 

{ tched . vq, SUCCESSFUL UL _incusator, 
— for —_ rom first Our new 
28 D. cats - in. e about thom and is 


inters; mailed, 6c 
DES MOIAES INCUBATOR co. Box +) DES MOINES, tk: 














‘TH CROWN Bone Cutter 

tos P Ses green 

roneit or the poulta " 2 estin mew orld, 
'e en ~y circu, 

Cniais, ?Wilson Bros., EASTON, PA. 


Why Not Secure Yourself a Home? 
20,000 ACRES 2 Farm! of Farming Lands for 


Sale, in Isabella county, 
Central Michigan. Long time. Easy payments. 
Titles perfect. Good roads; good schools and church- 
es; near to postofiice; best market in Michigan. 
Prices—$3 to $8 per acre. Term 1 per acre cash, 
balance in five yearly payments. Interest 6 per ceut. 
Writeto JOHNS. WHIDMAN, Weidman, Mich. 


CHOICE SEED POTATOES iis}, ccc .b 


or car load, including the best new and standard 

varieties. Prices low. Write for catalogue. 

THE C. 2 ae WLEY SEED & IMPLE- 
ENT CO., New Madison, O. 


Tested Seed Potatoes. 


Banner, Carman Nos. 1 and 3, guaranteed 100 per 
cent pure, 3 bu. barrel full $2.75. Prices on Ex Karly 
hios and others on application. W. KB. IMES, 
Oceed Potato Spec st, Vermontville, Mich. 
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THE PRESENT RURAL SCHOOL 
SYSTEM, AND HOW CAN WE IM- 
PROVE IT? 


0 ¢ a paper by C. M. Pierce, 
ar at the State Association of 

Farmers’ Clubs 

The most of us are familiar enough 
with our present rural school system 
so it will not be necessary for me to 
go into detailed description. Suffice it 
to say it is a good system, one of the 
best jn the world, but that does not 
mean there is no chance for improve- 
ment. Our rural schools in order to 
do the effective work they have done 
in the past must advance with civiliza- 
tion, in fact they ought to be the van- 
guard of ali that is progressive and 
useful to our advancement. 

It seems to me the only substantial 
way to improve our present school 
system is, to improve the patrons of 
our rural schools. Our rural schools 
are to a certain extent just what we 
make them. Again, it seems to me our 
present system could be improved by 
substituting a short practical course 
in agriculture in place of certain 
branches, and be led to desire a ‘course 
in the Agricultural College whence we 
would come back to the farm to pro- 
duce wealth instead of to squander it, 
as is Often the case. Well might we 
copy after Belgium in improving our 
rural schools. Belgium has one of the 
mest complete systems of agricultural 
education in existence. With an area 
smaller than that of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, crowded with a popu- 
lation as large as that of the state of 
New York, there is no nation in the 
world that has so thrifty and pros- 
perous an agricultural class as this. 
This can be accounted for in no other 
way but that the boys and girls are 
taught the benefits of practical farm- 
ing from the time they are old enough 
to attend school till they graduate. 

Our teachers are educated away 
from the farm, and as a result they 
instill the same feeling of antipathy 
into their pupils. There is a tendency 
among our educationalists toward 
a higher standard of education among 
our teachers. What we want is not 
so much a higher education as a more 
practical education. 

Again it seems to me that our 
schools might be greatly improved by 
a change in our laws in regard to con- 
ducting teachers’ examinations. I 
would make it necessary for every 
teacher of a rural school to take a 
course at the Agricultural College in 
place of the higher education so many 
are taking at present. As examina- 
tions are now conducted, many are 
granted certificates who are not quali- 
fied to teach, simply because they are 
personal friends of the examiners, or 
the examiners are influenced by some 
local politician. If the examinations 
were conducted by a state board not 
acquainted with any of the parties all 
these difficulties would be avoided, 
besides, in my opinion, examinations 
could be held in this ‘manner at less 
expense. gain, I would raise the 
standard of the office of Commissioner 
of Schools. A man qualified for the 
position would be one of the chief, if 
not the chief element in the improve- 
ment of our rural schools. 

Our present system would be im- 
mensely improved if this office could be 
entirely eliminated from politics. As 
I said in the first of my paper, im- 
prove the patrons and you will im- 
prove the schools. The farmers’ clubs 
are doing much along this line. Let us 
keep up the good work till every school 
district has a farmers’ club. And 
wherever the farmers’ club exists we 
can point to a model rural school. 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





RAISINVILLE AND IDA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Thorn enter- 
tained the club March 25th. “Michi- 
gan day,” being the subject, every one 
was expected to contribute something 
about the State. A paper was read by 





Mrs. Silas Kring, giving an outline of 
its history and productions. Mrs. John 
Nichols read a selection on “Iron min- 
ing,’ and Mrs. Younglove one on 
“Michigan,” followed by different 
members giving anecdotes of early life, 
its progress and schools. The subject 
proved to be very interesting, as well 
as beneficial. 

A motion was carried by a full vote 
to instruct our representative to vote 
for the Pingree measure for the taxa- 
tion of railroads, telegraph and_ tele- 
phone companies. 

The insurance question was then 
taken up. There was considerable dif- 
erence and dispute onthe management 
and nothing definite was decided. Meet 
next with S. McFetridge, April 24th. 
Question, Are farmers careful enough 
about the sanitary conditions of their 
homes? and, What constitutes a prac- 
tical education for girls? 

MERTIE KRING, Cor. Secy. 

Monroe Co. 

COLUMBUS FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met at home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Palmer Fuller March 23d, with a large 
attendance, there being nearly fifty 
members now. Two very good papers 
were listened to; one by Mrs. Bert 
Quick, on “Decorating the Table,” and 
another by Fred Weeks, on “Corn 
Raising.” <A lively discussion followed 
the latter. Six new members with 
their families were received. On April 
27th, at home of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Congdon, occurs our next meeting. 

St. Clair Co. A. MEMBER. 
ARBUTUS FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Last meeting held with Mr. and Mrs. 
T. E. Cook, with forty in attendance. 
Mr. Cook treated the club to some as 
nice apples as ever were grown. Papers 
were read by Mrs. O. R. Vantine and 
Miss Argie Vantine. Next meeting 
April 23d, at home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuart Gorton, Luzerne. 

Oscoda Co. REPORTER. 

SOUTH VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

April meeting with Mr. and Mrs. 
Zasler was full of interest and profit. 
Messrs. F. Clark, N. West, and W. G. 
Smedley were elected delegates to the 
meeting at Corunna to organize a 
Sounty Association of Farmers’ Clubs. 
Quite a lively, but friendly discussion 
was indulged in by Rev. Benson and 
Mr. Whelan concerning our present re- 
lations with Spain. One thought we as 
a nation ought to assist Cuba in re- 
gaining her freedom; while the other 
said this nation would be stepping on 
dangerous ground by interfering with 
this matter, and that other nations 
were only waiting for the United 
States to take a hand in this affair, 
which would doubtless end in a siege 
of war between all nations. We meet 
with Mr. and Mrs. D. Williams in May. 

M. VAN ALSTINB, Reporter. 
Shiawassee Co. 
BERLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 

April club met with Mr. and Mrs. 
McGeorgg, at Riverside farm. A paper 
on “True Greatness,” by Mrs. Groat 
clearly stated that the ‘housewife, in 
performing her manifold duties, in sac- 
rificing herself to the interests of hus- 
band and children through a motive 
of love, is truly great. Discussion as 
to whether parents are doing their duty 
to their children in-denying themselves 
for the sake of making life easier and 
pleasanter for them, and denying them 
the privilege of forming and develop- 
ing a character, which can only be 
done by actual combat with difficulties. 
Next subject taken up was the relative 
value of the three fertilizers, viz: com- 
mercial, barnyard and clover. After 
an able discussion in which successful 
and experienced farmers joined, it was 
decided that all three should be used 
to obtain the best results, and that a 
proper knowledge of the soil by actual 
analysis is essential in order to know 
how and where to use them. It was 
suggested that more farmers had bet- 
ter attend the Agricultural College. 

St. Clair Co. MRS. Hi. L. IVES, Cor. Sec. 
HENRIETTA CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

March meeting held with Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Holling. The following 
officers were elected for ensuing year: 
Pres., O. Carley; vice-pres., T.. Whit- 
ney; sec,. Mrs. T. Whitney; treas., Wm. 
Fleming; club reporter, Mrs. H. Gib- 
bons; assistant reporter, Maude Whit- 
ney. The viewing committee reported 
everything in first-class order. Next 
meeting at home of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Coin. Question for discussion, “How 
Can Our Rural Schools Be Improved?” 
Jackson Co. JANIE HANKARD. 
UNION OF CLINTON CO. FARMERS’ CLUB. 

April meeting held with Mr. and 
Mrs. J. S. Pierce. A paper was given 
by W. N. Reddout on “Stand by the 
President.” In the paper and the dis- 
cussion that followed by Messrs. 
Jewett, Keys, Scott and Sage, no one 








opposed the moderate actions of Pres- 
ident McKinley in regard to Cuban af- 
fairs. A paper on “Education versus 
ixperience,” by Earl Ingersoll, was 
followed by an interesting discussion. 
Mrs. Krell and Mrs. Scott then gave 
their ideas in brief how they would 
prepare for house-cleaning. “Snakes 
3eneficial to Agriculture,” by W. N. 
Reddout, showed how our harmless 
streaked snakes are exterminators of 
the insects that destroy our crops. Le- 
roy Woodbury read a brief paper show- 
ing how their club work is carried on 
in school. Question for general discus- 
sion, “How may the Rural School be 
improved?” brought out a good dis- 
cussion. Mr. Sage said, When you get 
a good teacher keep him or her as long 
as you can. Mr. Sevey: Two or three 
weeks’ time is lost every time we 
change teachers. Mr. Jewett: The 
foundation is wrong; the office of coun- 
ty school commissioner should be non- 
political. Mr. Scott: We might estab- 
lish a school where the Sth, 9th and 
10th grade work might be taught with- 
in a range of five or six districts, 
thereby reducing the expense of send- 
ing our children away from home. 
Clinton Co. ERIE INGERSOLL, Cor. Sec. 
WALLED LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark Jones. The Association 
question was led by Mr. Ranous, who 
seemed to think that the officers of the 
Monitor Insurance Company did not 
carry on the company properly. Sug- 
gested no changes except to form a 
hew company. A, E. Green thought the 
Monitor was trying*to make improve- 
ments as fast as the members would 
allow them. F. B. Tanner compared the 
rate of assessment with that of the 
Southwest Insurance Company of the 
county, concluding the latter was not 
very successful considering that they 
had had no losses by fire. No conclu- 
sion was reached as to improvements. 

Next meeting at the residence of A. 
E. Green, April 13th. 


Oakland Co. Cor. Sec. 
GENOA FARMERS’ CLUB. 


April 2d, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. J. Lawson about eighty of the 
members of the club met for the regu- 
lar meeting. A paper by Mr. MecNa- 
mara explained the township system 
of schools as advocated, as well as 
the present school system. He said 
the farmers will have to decide for 
themselves. Is in favor of the district 
system with good teachers. A helpful 
feature is the school library. Keep 
and add to it. Those who discussed 
the paper were in favor of the present 
system but would be glad of improve- 
ments. 

The paper by Mrs. Fishbeck was a 
feast, containing much good thought, 
especially for the young members of 
the family. She spoke of mothers tak- 
ing a rest during vacation months of 
school. Mrs. Conely, in an excellent 
pauper, hinted at the progress in school 
work during the past few years. 

The folowing resolutions were 
adopted: Whereas, It appears that 
many people, regardless of occupation, 
are dissatisfied with the manner of 
conducting Farmers’ Institutes, Be it 
resolved, That it is the sentiment 
of this club that there should be no 
more appropriations made by the 
State for institute work. That we are 
decidedly opposed to the State control- 
ling county institutes at our expense. 
That while we fully appreciate the 
benefits derived from the talent pro- 
vided by the State, we are also con- 
fident of the ability of home talent to 
conduct the institutes. 

Next meeting with Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. Pless, May 7th. 


MRS. M. E. DUNNING. Cor. Sec. 
Livingston Co, 


OXFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met at the home of James 
Adams, March 26th. The rural school 
question created considerable interest. 
M. G. Dunlap wondered that the 
schools were as good as they are, since 
parents seldom visit them or seem to 
take any interest in them. Yet scholars 
from these schools usually have a bet- 
ter knowledge of arithmetic and the 
lewer branches than scholars from the 
Village schools. Others in reeommend- 
ing improvements, suggested: Visiting 
the schools frequently, keeping good 
teachers as long as possible, even if 
Wages lust be raised, providing school 
houses with globes and maps, beauti- 
fying the grounds and not hesitating at 
any reasonable expense to provide for 
the children’s convenience and happi- 
ness. An investment in good schools 
is profitable even from a financial 
point of view, and to those who have 
no children themselves to educate; for 
the better educated the people of a 
nation are the more valuable become 
its possessions. The Misses Sisson, 





_ 


McKay and Skidmore, lady teachers 
in the vicinity, were present and took 
an active part in the meeting, 1 is 
the opinion of your reporter that clubs 
would be doing the proper thing to 
make school teachers and ministers of 
the gospel honorary members. 

The following resolution was passed: 
That this club, irrespective of party. 
most heartily endorses Goy. Pingree's 
attempt to bring about equal taxation 
in Michigan. 

Oakland Co, REPORTER, 

LIBERTY FARMERS’ CLUB, 

At the April meeting the discussion 
of the Association topic was opened by 
the reading of an editorial in The Mich 
igan Farmer on the subject by the sec 
retary. In the discussion, among the 
suggestions offered were: Furnishine 
necessary apparatus; requiring officers 
to do their duty; visiting the schools by 
parents; giving less power io superin 
tendent of public instruction and coun 
ty commissioner of schools; allowing 
the districts to hire whomscever they 
please; a stoppage of the practice of 
throwing out so many good and ex- 
perienced teachers because they can 
not get a higher than third grade cer 
tificate; not allowing the law to fix the 
status of what shall be taught in the 
district schools, and the establishing 
of a high school in every township. 

The following resolution was adopt 
ed: That we recommend to those 
desiring a higher education than ean 
be obtained in the rural school that 
they attend the Agricultural College, 

Also: We, the legal voters of this 
club, believe that all property should 
be equally taxed according to its cash 
value, and are opposed to any special 
or specific tax that will result in a less 
per cent of taxes on the cash value of 
the property than the average per cent 
of the State by direct taxation. We 
also believe that nearly every tax- 
payer, outside of those who have a 
special tax privilege, is in favor of 
one law for all and every taxpayer of 
the State, and that the time has come 
when our legislature should comply 
with the wishes of an overwhelming 
majority of their constituents. There- 
fore, resolved, That we demand that 
the present legislature, in special ses- 
‘sion, enact a law that shall secure 
equal taxation on all property, either 
real or personal, in the State. That 
we will not vote for the re-election of 
any senator or representative who we 
know will vote against such a meas- 
ure. That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to our representative and sena- 
ter, and that we ask the co-operation 
of the farmers of the State. 

MRS, J. D. CRISPELL, Reporter. 
Jackson Co. 
WHITE LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The club met at the. home of Mr 
and Mrs. Geo. Hubbard April 2d. In 
the discussion of the Association ques- 
tion the following improvements were 
suggested: Uniform system of text 
books; officers should frequently visit 
schools and have more oversight of the 
work; parents should also visit the 
school and manifest more interest in 
it; officers should be chosen from those 
having children in attendance; teach- 
er’s contract should be more binding 
and explicit; small districts should be 
consolidated; it was recommended that 
teachers should board around in order 
that they might become _ better 
acquainted with the parents and the 
home surroundings of the children: 
small children should be started right 
and receive more attention than is fre- 
quently given them; reading should re- 
ceive more attention; writing tablets 
should be used instead of oral work in 
the spelling class. 

What is the best method of perform- 
ing highway labor? Roads should be 
well graveled, and if sandy, clay 
should be applied with the gravel. 
Well qualified men for overseers. 
Work done as early in the spring as 
possible. Wide tire wagons help. 

After thorough discussion the fol 
lowing was adopted: That we are in 
favor of the annexation of the Ha 
waiian Islands. Next meeting with Mr. 
and Mrs, Edgar Voorheis, May 7th. 

Oakland Co, J. J:, Cor. Ser. 

PEACH PLAINS F. M. B. A. 

At the last meeting the utility of 
the goat for milk was discussed. It 
was decided to try to persuade some 
one to try the experiment. The claim 
was made that the milk of the goat is 
most excellent. The offer of the Agri- 
cultural College to send sugar beet 
seed sufficient for one acre in each 
county was read. No one was willing 
to undertake the matter. It was esti- 
mated that the experiment would cost 
the one carrying it out at least $50. 
No one was anxious to donate this to 
the good of the cause. 


Gttawa Co. X., Reporter. 
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WEBSTER OF OAKLAND FARMERS CLUB. 

We met April 6th at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Jones. Josiah 
Emery led the discussion on the Asso- 
ciation question. Thought the rural 
schools of thirty years ago preferable 
in some respects to those of to-day. 
There was less cramming but more 
thorough work done then than now, 
and the scholars were better fitted for 
the duties of life. Some of our best 
men received only a district school 
training. Difficult to get good teachers 
from graduates of the city schools. Mr. 
Jones believed in free schools to the 
ninth grade but not beyond. Let the 
children help themselves beyond that 
point. Mr. Carpenter also preferred 
some of the management of thirty 
years ago to that of to-day. There 
ought to be more practice given in 
reading and spelling. Children to-day 
plainly show this lack. A discipline 
in oral spelling not to be found in 
modern methods. Others thought the 
memory exercises in written spelling 
was of a higher grade. 

Next meeting with 
James Smith, May 4th. 

Oakland Co. MRS. T. SEAMALK, Cor. Sec. 

MERIDIAN FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Lewis enter- 
tained the April club. H. W. Hubbard 
opened the Association question. He 
favored the unit system. Better venti- 
lation could be secured in a large 
building, greater inspiration in teach- 
ing a large number of scholars than in 
a district school. Other members 
favored rural schools but all wanted 
uniform text books. 

“What is the best method of getting 
cap honey?’ R. M. Cross: when apple 
trees are in blossom raise the cap and 
put in the section frame; when that is 
partly filled raise carefully and place 
another section underneath, since bees 
always work toward the top and will 
never leave the upper frame till filled. 


Mr. and Mrs. 


D. Lewis, <A. H. Warren an 
EK. Swarthout were appointed 
delegates to the meeting for 
forming a County Association. It was 


voted to have our summer meetings 
commence at one o'clock. Next meet- 
ing May 6th, with Mr. and Mrs. Cross 
at Locust Home. 

MRS. J. B. MORRISON, Cor. Sec. 

Shiawassee Co. 

MARION FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Whatever doubts the organizers of 
the club may have felt as to its ability 
to develop strength with its increase 
of age. they have long since been set 
at rest. A more harmonious, sympa- 
thetic and enthusiastic farmers’ club 
can not well be imagined, The success 
of all its meetings clearly attests this 
fact and proves beyond a doubt that 
the rural population can organize and 
enjoy to the full the privileges offered 
through that organization. The meet- 
ing of the club last Thursday, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. H. BE. Reed, was 
eminently successful, fully 150 being 
present. Papers were read by L. I. 
Bromley on “Fruit on the Farm,” and 
Miss Jennie Topping on “The Farmer’s 
Daughter.” The taxation question was 
discussed somewhat and_ resolutions 
calling upon our representatives at 
Lansing to favor legislation looking 
to an equalization of taxes, were 
adopted. W. H. S. Wood of Howell 
entertained the club with a talk on 
popular topics. Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Clark entertain the next meeting. 

Livingston Co. L. I. BROMLEY, Cor. Sec. 

UNION FARMERS’ CLUB OF MUSSEY. 

This club’met at the home of Sher- 
man Sherrard on the 7th inst. The 
discussion of “Canada thistles’ was 
led by O. B. Smith, followed by R. G. 
McNaught. Much interest was mani- 
fested. Other subjects were discussed. 
Three families applied for member- 
ship. Viewing committee reported A. 
C. Fairbrother’s farm in fine shape. 
Next meeting at the home of Edward 
Matteson, May Sth. 

MRS. R. M. MATTESON, Cor Sec. 

St. Clair Co. 

MT. SALEM FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met March 31st at the home 
of Hon. Wm. Power. Daniel Foley 
gave a very intreesting report of the 
Round-Up Institute at Lansing. The 
discussion on the proper methods em- 
ployed in feeding and caring for cattle 
Was instructive and profitable. Good 
hints were given regarding the neces- 
sity for State inspection of grains. The 
farmer is capable of taking care of 
himself and can succeed by concerted 
and united action. If properly organ- 
ized can secure the enactment of good 
laws. Farmers are paying unreason- 
able taxes. Frank Collins held the 
audience closely on the subject of 
botany, taking the growth and gener- 
ative properties of the lotus as a lead- 
er and handling his subject with the 
Skill of a professor. The question box 





brought out the opinion of the club 
regarding the position of President 
McKinley on the Cuban question. 
Quite a few of the members freely ex- 
pressed opinions. Austin Cope, an old 
soldier, one whose record was above 
reproach throughout the civil war. said 
he was pleased with the remarkable 
coolness and judgment displayed by 
our chief executive in not hastily rush- 
ing the country into war. He thought 
the President would first employ all 
peaceful means at his command, but 
if this failed he was sure our Presi- 
dent would not flinch but that he 
would be firm and staunch in defend- 


-ing the honor of the flag. 


April meeting the 28th inst. at the 
home of L. Powers. 

MRS. MAURICE FOLEY, Cor. See. 

St. Clair Co. 
SOUTHERN WASHTENAW FARMERS’ 

CLUB. 

April meeting held with Mr. and 
Mrs. H. R. Palmer. President Eng- 
lish opened the meeting by suggesting 
that as spring was at hand it was a 
good time to review past labors and 
experiments and ascertain what 
methods paid and what did not. Mrs. 
Annette English read a_ beautifully 
written paper on ‘“Seasonable Sugges- 
tions for the Garden.” Spring time is 
short, work multiplies and work in the 
garden seems of secondary impor- 
tance. The thrifty housewife has the 
spring sewing, house cleaning, soap 
making and many other important 
duties to attend to, hence garden mak- 
ing is likely to be neglected. It is 
essential that the soil be suitable, that 
the seeds be planted at the proper 
time, that one work persistently and 
energetically to make it a success and 
that the pigs and chickens be confined 
to their own sphere of action. Carrot, 
onion, pea, and beet seed should be 
soaked in water over night before 
planting. Flowers are a_ source of 
pleasure to us and when shared with 
others speak of sympathy and good 
friendship. 

Mr. Hitchcock, in an able paper, in- 
troduced the topic for discussion, 
“Which is more profitable, a small 
farm or a large one?’ in which he 
favored the large one for the follow- 
ing reasons: First, rotation’ of crops 
can be practiced better. Second, not 
so many tools are required in propor- 
tion to the size of the farm. Third, 
the cost of fence is not so much. 
Fourth, some crops can be grown more 
cheaply in large fields. Fifth, large 
farms can keep sheep. Sixth, large 
farmers can get goods cheaper. Mr. 
Rawson: The profit of the farm de- 
pends more on the man than the size 
of the fields. Many men capable of 
running small farms _ successfully 
would make a failure on a large farm. 
Can pay better attention to details on 
the small farm. Small farms are bet- 
ter for the country in general. It 
makes more homes and more schools. 
As a rule they pay better interest on 
the investment. Mr. Pease thought 
the size of the farm should be deter- 
mined by what a man can pay for 
farm must hire the most of his work 
done. Mr. Merrithew said we should 
and work well. The owner of a large 
be governed by locality. For stock 
raising the large farm is a necessity. 
A farm of 150 to 200 acres is about 
right. Mr. Watkins thought it as easy 
to run a large farm as a small one. 
The principal was the same, the same 
number of fields and the same gen- 
eral line of work. The ground covered 
by fences on a small farm is a large 
item. Grain is raised cheaper and ex- 
penses more easily paid on the large 
farm. The prevailing opinion seemed 
to favor small or medium-sized farms. 
The annual meeting and election of 
officers will be held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John G. English, May 
6th. 

EVELYN SPAFORD, Reporter. 

Washtenaw Co. 

EAST BLACKMAN AND WEST 
FARMERS’ CLUB. 

March meeting held with Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Chanter. A paper by S. E. 
St. John on “Our Mutual Insurance 
Company” made the following sugges- 
tions: First, the re-issuing of risks as 
often as once in five years. Second, A 
more careful and rigid inspection of 
risks. Third, A change in the method 
of collecting assessments. Fourth, A 
larger attendance at the annual meet- 
ings. He also made this statement, 
“T think the outlook for our company 
is more favorable than it has been for 
some time. The present assessment, 
$3 per thousand, will give us a sur- 
plus of 30c per thousand after paying 
all debts. The losses for the first four 
months have been but $700 as com- 
pared with $3,267 the same time last 
I believe the officers of this 


LEONI 


year. 





company are conscientious in the per- 
formance of their duty and no one 
would be better pleased to find a way 
by which improvementssmay be made 
than they.” Meet with Horace Beach. 
April 21st. 

MRS. WM. BEEBE, Reporter. 

Jackson Co. 

HILLSDALE-LENAWEB HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Met with Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Hol- 
brook April 7th. Arthur Taylor read 
a paper on “The District School and 
the Unit System,” which was followed 
by a very general discussion. The 
sentiment of the society seemed to be 
voiced by President Weed. who ar- 
gued that we should stand by the dis- 
trict school. The Township Unit idea 
is very unpopular in this region. 

“The Corn Crep from Start to 
Finish” was presented by Wm. <Alex- 
ander, who advised planting large 
varieties, four feet apart, have a well 
pulverized seed bed, give thorough 
cultivation, set up in large shocks, 
feed whole, Has tried shredding fed- 
der but is not sure that it pays. 

The society had the pleasure of en- 
tertaining the State Horticultural So- 
ciety March 23-4th. A vote of thanks 
was given the mayor and such citizens 
of Hudson as contributed to their en- 
tertainment. The local committee re- 
porting the necessary funds ‘it was 
voted to procure a circulating library 
of the State librarian. Resolutions 
Were passed recommending such legis- 
lation by Congress as will enable the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission to 
enforce its decisions in regard to 
freight rates. 

A bureau of advertising was added 
to our club paper. The society voted 
to hold a Horticultural Institute at 
our June meeting, which was appoint- 
ed to be held at the home of D. A. Cur- 
tis, at which it is expected that Prof. 
Taft will be present. 

ORIN O’HARROW, Cor. 

Hudson, Lenawee Co. 

GRAND BLANC FARMERS’ CLUB. 


It is some time since we have sent 
a report from our club and it has been 
rumored that we were dead, but we 
are a lively corpse yet. Our last meet- 
ing was in Davis Hall, April 8th. ~ New 
officers were elected and there is every 
prospect that we may still help to 
carry on the good work the farmers’ 
clubs are doing throughout the State. 
Next meeting, May 13th. 


A. ROXANA KEYSER, Cor. Sec. 
Genesee Co. 


SEVILLE AND SUMNER FARMERS’ CLUD. 

Club met at the home of G. Quick, 
April 7th, with about 45 members pres- 
ent, besides several visiting members 
from the newly organized club of Ar- 
cade township. “How shall we kill 
smut or grain to be used for seed?’ 
C. Gerber: use the blue vitriol treat- 
ment, but be careful to keep the treat- 
ed grain from the stock. Can apply 
with a hand spray pump. 

After completing the general pro- 
gram, the club adjourned to meet in 
May with Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Fuller- 
ton. - 

Gratiot Co. W. C. PUGSLEY,- Cor. 

PROGRESS FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met April 6th at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Thompson. Chief 
topic for discussion, “Roots as a crop 
for profit.” All except M. E. York 
were in favor of risking them for 
stock. He thought it too much work 
for the value of the food. Next club 
at the home of. Mr, and Mrs. Merri- 
eale, May 4th. 

MRS. F. A. BRADLEY, Cor. Sec. 

Tuscola Co, 

WALES FARMERS’ CLUB. 

April meeting held at home of 
Joseph Dunsmore. Topic for discus- 
sion at afternoon meeting, “What is 
the best method of eradicating Canada 
thistles?”’ Henry Maurer said to plant 
the ground to corn and cultivate 
thoroughly. Many thought smothering 
a sure method of killing them. Others 
believed a more practical method is to 
prevent their seeding and thus at least 
prevent any general scattering of the 
plants. A vote being taken, nine ap- 
proved of summer fallowing and for a 
hoed crop, corn preferred, for the pur- 
pose. 

For the May meeting the topics are: 
“The most profitable fence’ and 
‘Dairy and food laws and the farmers’ 
relation thereto.” 


MRS. ALBERT HAND, Cor. Sec. 
St. Clair Co. 


Sec. 


See. 


Corn 


responds readily to proper fer- 
tilization. 

Larger crops, fuller ears and 
larger grain are sure to result 
from a liberal use of fertilizers 


containing at least 79% actual 


Potash 


Our books are free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


RUPTURE CURED. 


Wonderful Results of the New Home 
Treatment, 





Absolutely Certain to Cure Without Opera- 
tion, Pain or Danger. 








A great wave of hope is sweeping through the 
land as a result of the cures performed. Men, 
women and children suffering from all kinds and 
stages of rupture are being cured where they 
seemed utterly lost. The results are astonishing. 
The cures are marvelous. Men with families to 
support whose strength had been exhausted by a 
rupture are able to do hard and steady work 
again without a return of their affliction. Intense 
interest has been excited in this remarkable 
treatment. Letters are pouring in from all 
quarters telling of the glorious cures; of little 
children saved from a life of misery; of ambiti- 
ous young men returned to activity, of older men 
and women who had giver up all hope and are 
now permanently cured. This is the most im- 
portant piece of news reported for some time. 
It ought to arouse every sufferer to get the parti- 
culars. There is health and restoration for every 
ruptured man, woman and child and there is an 
absolute freedom from pain, danger, operation or 
detention from work. The doctor agrees to send 
free to everyone a full explanation of his marvel- 
ous home treatment. Write to-day without fail 
and address Dr. W.S. Rice, Box 530 Smith- 
ville, N. ¥.“ f 





It’s easy to 
haul a big 
load up a 
big hill if 
you grease 
the wagon 


wheels with 


MICA Axle Grease 


Get a box and learn why 
it’s the best grease ever 








Beware!!! Taxe no Major's Rubber Cement. 


substitute. 











THE SHORT ROUTE 


Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
R. G@. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort 8t. West, (Hammond Building.) 
RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


Depot, foot of Brush St. City office, 84 Wood 
waad Ave. Telephone 39. 








Lye. EAST VIA PORT HURON. ASs. 
* 7:55am | Mt.Clemens, Pt.Huron & North | t 9:40am 
$10:15am | Toronto, Montreal & Portland | t 9:05pm 
t 1:10 pm | Mt.Clemens,Pt. Huron & North | .......... 
jaeaeaeens Mentreal, New York, etc...... | * 1:50pm 
+ 4:20 pm | 8t.Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huren | t 6:00 pm 
*10:40 pm | Buffalo,Toronto and New York | * 6:45am 





EAST VIA WINDSOR. 


























*12 noon | Toronto,Buffalo and New York | * 1:50pm 
t 6:40 pm | London and Iat. Stations...... 5:30 pm 
sduecthins London and Int. Stations...... | ¢ 9:05am 
DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
+ 6:55am | Saginaw,G. Haven&Milwaukee | t 9:25 pm 
t+ 9:15am | Pontac and int. stations...... t 2:00 pm 
+11:30 am | G.Rapids,Milwaukees Chicago | t 3:55pm 
Tt 4:05 pm | Milwaukee.Lansing&G.Haven | f11:50am 
* 5:45 pm | Pontiac & intermediate stat’ns | { 8:10am 
¢ 8:30 pm | Lansing, Battle Creek & Chica. | * 7:05am 
* 9:00 pm | Grand Rapids, Grand Haven. | * 7:05 am 
__tDaily exceptSunday. *Daily. {Sunday only. 











THE RECORDS SHOW CURES OF 


Rheumatism 


BY THE USE OF ST. JACOBS OIL OF CHRONIC CRIPPLES AND OF BED-RIDDEN 
INFLAMMATORY CASES, THERE'S NO DENYING, IT CURES, 
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HALLOCH’S SUCCESS 








7 ANT! WEEDER and CULTIVATOR: 
= CLOG | : 
= READ THE TESTIMONY: : 


IN, PA. 
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pas . D. Y. K & Son, York, Pa. WHITESBORO, N.Y. Messrs. D. Y. HALLOCK & Son, York, Pa. IRW 
poe wea oo a ng I used one of your Success Anti-clog Weeders. Bought Dear Sirs—I intend to sell just as many Weeders as I can this Spring. I bought 
Rif it of my brother, R. H. Jones, and I wish to let you know how much pleased Iam with | one last Spring for my own use and they are certainly a complete success, and I would E 
BM the Weeder. One of my neighbors was afraid to buy, but he was not afraid to borrow. | not think of farming withoutone. Last Spring, in April, I contracted to cut and haul 13 
Rif He borrowed mine and said he went over his turnips with it and was very much | to the saw milla lot of lumber; so I took all my men away, leaving only my fourteen oq 
Ey pleased with the Weeder and the good work it did. year old boy on the farm. Now, I will tell you what he did. He took theentirecare 
aT For myself I can say a great deal of my corn—never saw a hoe in the field during | of thirty-five acres of corn and twelve acres of potatoes, working both cropsentirely hq 
Sue the entire season. One piece I planted a little too thick; so when it was about one with the Weeder, and I never saw a finer cropin my life. _ sya 
Rif foot high I wished to thin it out so it would ear better. So I took the Weeder and The secret of Success in using your Weeder is to start it early, before anything Si 
eis started in; went lengthwise and crosswise, and every other way that Icould drivemy | grows, and keep the soil stirred so no weeds will grow. No farmer can afford to farm : 
Rif? horse, thinking it might break off some of the stalks; but 1 can safely say that 1 did | without a Weeder, and all will own one just as soon as they realize its value. NE 
fa not break off two Stalks in the whole field. é Yours truly, EZEKIAH GONGAMERE, BS 
a's . Before I had commenced to use my Weeder many of my neighbors thought Messrs. D. Y. HALLOCK & Son, York, Pa. MORLEY, Mich. "3 
ae : that it would tear up the corn and “eect But after they had seen ‘Dear Sirs—Your favor of recent date, wishing to knowif I am going to handle 2 
a me give it this thorough trial they were convinced that it would | +e success Anti-clog Weeder the coming season received. I certainly am if you will Ge 
Ete not harm the corn in the least. The fact is, I sae ot " permit me to, and I latend to push them for all they are worth. ED 
a". Weeder will not ae tony ticenad, tavoeten what 1 let my Weeder go wherever the farmers wanted totry it, andthey all pronounced #4 
ae the Weeder be started early. Ifthe it a grand success; declared that it did fine work. The Weeder that I kept for my own Ba 
= = weeds are allowed to get a good use I would not take $20 for if I could not get another just like it. 2% 
=! start the Weeder will simply cul- I sold one Weeder to a neighbor near by very late in the season, and I will tell 5 
5 tivate them, as it does the crop you what he did with it. He planted one acre of potatoes quite late, and he tended E 
. Yours trul W. R. JONES. them entirely with the Weeder until he went to hill them up, andspent butfivehours ‘ 
? ys lis 5 work all told on the acre of potatoes. He told me he kept the time carefully that 2% 
= Patent CENTER, N. Y he spent in cultivating them. Said he started the Weeder before they were up, and 
aes Messrs. D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, »N. *+ | went over the potatoes frequently. Yours truly, J.W.Harpin.  € 
% Gentlemen—How about the price of your Weeder RUSSELLVILE, Ark., December 24th, 1897. 25 
z for the coming season? Is it the same as last “‘] had the best of success with the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator. I aR 
= year? | intend to sell quite a good many. I used the | can truthfully say that I never used a tool thatequalled it in young cotton and corn. Og 
5S Weeder I purchased of you last year on everything I saved half of the hoeing and plowing by running the Weeder. I beatall my neigh- $7 
3 I raised, including even onions, and it worked to per- | bors raising corn, and equalled any of them in producing cotton, with half the expense. FO 
5 fection on everything. I can honestly say I would not be | Several neighbors say they wantone. I want the agency for ante and Yell counties, $F 
airs without it for $50, if I could not get another 7 like it. not just for 1898, but until all the farmers get one. They willallbesureto buy sooner fq 
Epa Yours truly, T. B. NICHOLS. or later.’”’ B. H. ALLEN, 500 
ny Beware of s s © Po) 
: infringements. The first order from your town will secure special price and agency. & 
BS Write for full information. Be sure to give name of County. ID, Y, HALLOCK & SON, Box 806, YORK, PA. & 
eihs fe7 he} 
BOSOM COMED CO br Nb: SOs RBPEV NSRP SUSAN BZN QR SASS DN ZA QUEM NS BeNOR A NS DANAE AS bo OMOEA NG pI CURIE 
te Wet at, Tc! Phat SOUSA POUL UA SOU EOL DAL DAUM be BIA ee STE 1) ied ERAT tl terial Gate batt 











KEYSTON 


G MACHINE 
















ich. = 
riveter enables you Gass, 
TO REPAIR HARNESS, PUT ON A KEEPER OR = 
BUCKLE. Rivets are countersunk. Has punch attachment 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., Box 17, Ellwood City. Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED. orRoom 68 277 Broadway, New York, 











EUREKA 
Lzearats WINDMILLS 
iy x TEEL i poe aa 
\4 all over the world. 







We make all styles, 
steel and wood mills for pump- 
ing and power. Steel towers. 
Tanks and windmill specialties 
Our goods are fully warranted. 

Smith & Pomeroy, Mfrs.,Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Y TWO-HORSE JUMBO will pull large . 
M The two best all around Grub an ean 
Pullers on Earth. Machines arranged for two pulls 
atonce. Prices are Right. Special Price on 
first machine sold in New erritory. Send tor my 


1 
hand. C. D. EDW. 
Also Manufacturer of Open Ditchers, 
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BEST SCALE, LEAST MONEY. 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, N: Y. 


JONES ose 








When wriling Odvertisers Mention Wich. Farmer 







This is our, CHAIN GEAR 
and 6 OWER 


and 6 feet 

™ The gearing is all placed behind the 
axle. Thisallows the use of a long detach- 
able bearing crank shaft. A long crank 
shaft is the salvation of any mower. 


SOLID PIECE MAIN FRAME. Our own 


Perfect Roller Bearings 


reduce the draft tothe minimum. The 
foot lift in conjunction with the carrying spring 
enables the driver to easily raise the bar. We 
use serrated guard plates on all mowers, they 
greatly increase the cutting 
capacity 


The simplest mower com- 
mensurate with good. 
work and durability. 



















raft 
line of draftisfrom 
s the center of greatest 
resistance. Perfect traction and power’ 
Better ask for our catalogue, embracing 
Mowers, Binders, Reapers, Rakes, 


Disk Cultivators and Harrows, etc., The Johnston Harvester Co., Batavia, N.Y., U. S. A. 


















before you buy. SENT FREE. 


Kraus Cultivator. 


Pivot-Axles Move Automatical 
with wheels and shovels by asimpie touch of the foot lever. Easiest 
working, simplest and most complete riding cultivator made. 
Moving the foot levers moves the entire machine either to 


the right s, 
tori Amy Boy Can Work it. 
Convenient levers to raise or lower gangs or to set them any distance 
apart while the machine is in motion. Perfect row crep or fallew 
worker for either level or hi:ly farms, wide or narrow rows. 
Spring Trip Shovels when desired. Write at once for catalogue. 


E AKRON CULTIVATOR GO., AKRON, QO. 


American Buncher 


and Seed Saver— 
it’s a neat device for attaching to the cutter bar of a mower 
FOR HARVESTING CLOVER SEED. 
The cut shows how it operates. Saves all shattering. It will 
follow right after any machine now used and gave one- 
third more than can otherwise be secured. This is 
the willing testimony of hundreds who have tried it and who 
know. Pays for itself the first season. Ask your dealer 
for ff, Catalogue and testimonials from users gent free. 


American Buncher Manfg. Co., Indianapolis, ind. 














Pressure between qj & 5 

burrs in grinding Wel ae 
is carried on chill- 
ed roller bear- 
ings. 


Large inside burr 
revolves twice to : 
sSweep’s one. Or- 
4 Gombingtt 
Clevis & Pin} | others. Self locking ; always 

Ever Pat’d. 

ive territory. 150 percent pr: fit 

CORMANY hire. te ° 
225 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 


— WANTED NOW. AGENT: 47 ONCE 
: 8 o a 
amount of work of any other mill. of ste oe the Door Holders. Sample Sash Lock free for 3-cent 
poner rended ovrie for eK and prices. ao ¥ Sree yond Wate ashe be 

~ Dost arrollton, Mo. | BROHARD & CQ., Dept. 111 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THIS 1S THE KEYSTONE 


HAY LOADER 


which loads hay from the windrow or direct from the 
swath where the hay is.heavy. patly facili s 
“gee dae y eavy. lt greatly facilitates 













look i 
d hay with it if, 
nece > light, strong machine and will 


“KEYSTONE CHIEF” 


side delivery rake make a complete combination for 
the rapid and economic making of clean, bright. 
salable hay. More about them in our free circulars. 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO., 
28 River St. STERLING, ILL. 
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and its ibilities under the Silage 
poner the theme of 


“<A BOOK ON SILAGE”’’ 
Prof. F. W. WOLL, 


ofthe University of Wisconsin, neatly bound into a volume 
of 195 pages and now being sent out by the Sitver Mre. Co 
Satem, O., is unquestionably the best book yet introduced on 














the subject. It includes: - 
I—Silage Crops. I—Silos. 
Hil. Silage. _ _1V—Feeding of Silage. 
V—Comparison of Silage and other Feeds. 
Vi—The Silo in Modern Agriculture, 
and many valuable tables and compounded rations 
for feeding stock. They are going rapidly. 
it Is FREE. Write for a copy 
to-day—to-morrow may be too late 
SILVER MFC. CO. 
Salem, Ohio. 




















The Testof Time 


is severe an‘ infallible, and 
the verdict is always 
convincing. The 


Perkins 









Built in many s1z¢s- 
Meet every requirement 
for every purpose. 
Catalague sent Free. 
PERKINS WIND MILL CO. 
18 Race St., MISHAWAKA, IND. 





















